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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


Herepiry.— Do you know that Scribbler’s 
had twins?” ‘That comes of being an editor 
and calling himeelf ‘ we.’ - 2 


He: “She asked me what colour hair I liked 
best.” She: “That’s just like Maud; she’s 
always so anxious to please."* 


His Rerty.— What did old Crusty say to 
the demand for shorter hours?” “He said 
the harder we worked the shorter the hours 
would seem.” — 

An Adelaide paper on Eduard Scharf (of the 
Musin Concert Company): ‘His father, a 
professional botanist, was very musical, and at 
the early of five commenced to teach him 
the piano.” That father must have married 
young.— Melbourne Sun. 

* * * 

MonicrpaL ResTauraNnts.—The city of Gren- 
oble, in France, has been ing a kitchen 
for fifty years. The city owns it, and supplies 
meals at cost in its own restaurants, or delivers 
them at private houses. Everything is as good 
as money can buy. The cooks are as clever as 
any in France. The provisions are bought in 
the best markets and carefully selected. The 
service is excellent. The dining-rooms are of 
several grades, according to the furnishing and 
the attendance, so that all tastes may be accom- 
modated. One may dine there for three cents. 
on bread and soup, and be satisfied, or one may 
pay twelve cents. and have a full course dinner. 

he best rooms are marble floored, and decorated 
with ‘much excellence. There is no financial 
profit to the city in running this large restaurant, 
which serves 15,000 meals a day. The charges 
are based on the cost of the materials used, the 
employment of help, and the amount spent in 
keeping the utensils, machinery, and buildings 
in repair. . a 

* 


A KrnpercarTen Surprise. — Teacher : 
‘‘ Now, children, we will have our verses.” 
First small child (repeating verse): ‘‘ ‘ He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear.’” ‘‘ Very good. 
Now the next little boy.” Small boy (taking 
his cue): ‘He that hath a noth to thmell, let 
him thmell.”” Great confusion among the 
kinders. 

* * 

AccorpING to a correspondent, ladies are to 
the fore in the New Malden and Combe 
Literary and Debating Society, at which a 
peel was read on “The C and Craft of 

ving Uncomfortably.” Ruthless condemna- 
tion was passed on male attire, and it was 
suggested that a league should be formed 
against the wearing of top hats, and that lec- 
turers should be sent forth in the crusade 

inst that article of man’s apparel. One 
debater, Miss Macklin, declared men were 
ig ome for the designs of women’s hats 
and bonnets. Women liked to follow the men 
rather than rely upon themselves, therefore 
they must lay all blame on the men for the 
ridiculous fashions. 


My disliking extends to the whole system of 
Government by Party. You are in the rapids 
in a two-oared boat, and your idea of managing 
is to pull one oar desperately and then the 
other, or to back water with one while you pull 
with the other.—James Anthony Froude (after 
1880 General aaa 


* 


* 


An Automatic Bankinc Macuing.—The auto- 
matic machine idea has been turned to new 
account in Italy. Put acoin in the slot, take 
out a receipt, and the thing is done. The 
working man’s “honest penny” is ‘“‘ banked” 
without the trouble of going to a savings bank 
or the like. When a sufficient number of 
receipts have been collected they can be 
exchanged for a “libretto” of the regular 
savings bank. Interest at four per cent. is paid 
on deposits, and the depositors are entitled to 
a share of the profits derived from the bank’s 
operations. The cost of constructing such a 
bank is about five pounds. The idea might well 
be tried in England 
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One Penny Weekly. 


@ Book of the hour. 


‘THE SCHOOL FOR 
SAINTS.’’* 


Tus is much the longest and most important 
book that Mrs. Craigie has yet produced. It 
contains between its two covers almost as 
much matter as the whole of her previous 
works put together, Moreover, it candidly 
informs us on the final page that a sequel is to 
be expected, and we perceive that the hero has 
but just entered upon the serious part of his 
career. If the works of ‘ John Oliver Hobbes ”’ 
hitherto have rather erred on the side of 
brevity, it will be seen that this new under- 
taking has tacked very abruptly and gone far in 
the opposite direction. 

It is a great experiment for one who has 
become celebrated as a brilliant writer of 
shorter sketches to endeavour to enlarge her 
sphere; to take a great canvas and to draw at 
full length and with extreme elaboration a large 
number of characters all united into one com- 
position. Probably every novelist has a genre 
specially suitable to his or her powers, as is 
certainly the case with painters. The artist | 
who draws you a charming cabinet sketch 
is seldom the same one who can make 
you a successful gallery picture. The mere 
length of a novel indeed does not enter into 
this comparison. As Jane Austen said, writing 
to one of her nephews who had made an 
attempt at fiction,—her own works are like 
miniatures carefully executed, touched and re- 
touched on a very small piece of ivory ; neverthe- 
less they are full-length novels, so far as size is 
concerned. Jane Austen’s characters were 
always few in number; the scene upon which 
they acted was invariably a small one, and all 
her care was given to the elaboration of small 
details. If she had written what we now know | 


as a short story there could have been but little 
alteration in her method; the characters could 
not have been much fewer, or the general out- 
line of her plot less circumscribed. John 
Oliver Hobbes, on the other hand, has hitherto 
written short stories, absolutely short by the 
measurement of the foot-rule, and essentially 
short in their style and their foundation. In 
this new book she has for the first time attempted | 
an entirely different sort of work. | 

Her story now is crowded with numerous | 
characters, and her foundations are laid large | 
and wide; so large, indeed, that, as already | 
mentioned, the superstructure of this one, 
-closely-printed thick volume does not suffice to | 
complete the plan, and another must be added | 
to make the edifice commensurate with the | 
scale of its ground-plan. Her admirers, there- | 
fore, of whom the present writer is distinctly 
one, begin to read the new book with great 
interest to see how far she succeeds in the fresh 
‘style. 

Happily the distinguishing features of her old 
work are not lost; the brilliant epigrammatic 
literary style has not turned into a loosely knit 
and unimposing one. The pages glitter as here- ‘ 


*“ The School for Saints.” By John Oliver Hobbes. (T, 
Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square, London. Price 6s.) 


| inevitable to mark and profit by. The very 


- there ! 


tofore with many - faceted sparkles of wit, 
coruscations of thought and expression which | 


| could be removed from their setting and still | 


retain their brilliancy, although in their place. 
they are better than elsewhere, giving the | 
reader’s mind the pleasure of continuous sur- 
prise, and interesting it by provoking either 
approving or disagreeing individual thought. 
Let us illustrate by afew examples taken almost | 
at random : | 

‘“‘The real villain must be free from vanity, | 
for vanity will keep human beings straight when | 
ores heavenly or other consideration would 
‘‘ He resented persecution when it came—as 
we shall shortly see it did come—but he fought 
with the uncomplaining energy of those who view 
the world as a field of battle, and not as a 
garden where one may dream according to one’s 
stomach.” 

“That I love God above everything and 
everyone is true, but shall I lie to Him and say 
that my lot is not bitter?” 

“No deliberate hypocrite has ever yet suc- 
ceeded even in the wayside booths of public 
life. There must be a spark of sincerity some- 
where.” 

‘A chain of accidents—or the deliberate play 
of destiny—brought Robert to Madrid at a 
critical hour. Event had followed event with 
an inconsequence which exposed men’s little 
laws of life to ridicule. It showed once more 
the eternal contrast between the thing that 
actually happens and the spectral thing that 
ought to have happened—a contrast hung up 
between heaven and earth from everlasting to 
everlasting for all impious prophets of the 


word inevitable belongs to heresy, long sermons 
and suicide. It is silly and provoking.” 

‘* Moral courage is a hidden thing that grows 
in silence and in silence, too, is broken. The 
soul may be withered, wounded, slain, and still 
keep an outward skin—strong enough to deceive 
at least the cruel and curious.” 

‘¢ Tf marriage is not for heaven,’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘I wonder why all its laws are made 
On earth, when two people are happy, 
one is soon taken and the mourner is told not 
to weep, for they shall surely meet again here- 
after. But when two people are wretched and 
their union is a bondage, they are taught to 
endure each other patiently in this world— 
which is brief—because they shall be separated 
in the next—which is eternal !’” 

‘““She could form no conception of a bad 
husband—or even of a thoroughly bad man. 
Her own life had been spent with Christian 
gentlemen—gentlemen who often did those 


things which they ought not to have done, and | 


who left undone those things which they ought 
to have done—but who were, on the whole, 
honest, chivalrous fellows, whom women with 
an ounce of sense could love, honour, and obey 
quite easily.” 

‘“¢This informal separation won't do. She 


must have some respect—some affection left for 
the horrid man! She probably has the pity 
for him which every high-spirited woman feels 


for an inferior male being. I could not promise 


more.’”’ 


‘* Brigit’s will was her best gift. But, as in 


‘nature, the sun that quickens the harvest must, 
_if unrelieved by other influences, also destroy it, 


so does a fine quality become, in the human 
being, the source of disasters as well as 
triumphs.” 

“« How is it that one meets charming people 
every day, with whom it is, for some reason, 
impossible to exchange a thought? We know 


‘nothing about them: we realise that they have 


no desire to hear anything about us: our 
feelings are not wounded by their indifference, 
and they, on their part, are no less philosophic. 
We say good-day and mean good-bye. We 
touch hands and pass on—each on our way to 
eternity.” 

“Now it has seemed to me, that, as a 
politician, he belonged to the vast impotent 
crowd of educated beings who, while the 
sympathise with the Cause of God as oppo 
to other causes, do, on their own part, nothing 
to help it.” 

“To err in over-much suspecti is the 
easiest made and hardest mended of all 
mistakes.” 
nraged at his own inability to understand 
a character which had so little in common with 
the vulgar estimate of feminine weakness, and 
regarding her judgment with the awe which 
soon develops into hatred, he resolved to strike 
his worst blow at once and in the roughest 
manner.” 

‘* But those who know by what struggles and 
sacrifices, by what tears and blood, all victories 
of justice are purchased—those who know this 
—keep their faith above the bitterest reverses 
and discouragements.” 

‘* But truth will often 


roduce, on insincere 
hearers, all the effects o 


a lie. The mirror 


| must itself be clear before it can reflect cor- 


rectly a fair object,” 

‘‘ T hate guessing. I won't doit. It always 
offends people—particularly if you make a 
lucky hit.” 

‘¢ When a woman is the first and chief con- 
sideration in a man’s life, or when a man 
becomes the first and chief consideration in a 
woman's life, the end, in each case, will be 
always cruel and foolish—always an insup- 


portable disappointment to one or the other, or 
to both.” 


‘Do we not all live always in a triple 
atmosphere—the atmosphere of God, the 
atmosphere of Nature, and the atmosphere of 
humanity ? Some natures may feel any one of 
these three influences ina predominant degree, 
and so we get what are called differences in 
temperament. One man breathes in humanity 
first, and God last. A second will put Nature 
last. A third will put Nature first. A fourth 
will aspire to God before all things and all 
creatures. But the three atmospheres are ever 
with us, and make, in reality, one atmosphere. 
You may toil through many volumes of meta. 
physic, and you will learn no higher truth 
than that.” 

‘The School for Saints’ is the world; the 
great world which manages politics, entertains 
royalty, and indulges in the highest culture and 
the widest thought and action. The book is in 
& measure avowedly modelled on the novels of 
Disraeli, for whom John Oliver Hobbes appears 
to entertain the profoundest admiration. He 
is himself introduced upon the scene; very 
passing are his appearances and very shadowy, 
and, therefore, not inconsistent with good 
taste. Robert Orange, the hero, goes into 
politics, but has barely made his first appear. 
ance there in this book. His political future is 
promised for the sequel. It is by Mr. Disraeli’s 
advice that he stands for a particular borough, 
where it is thought that the Conservative candi- 
date has no chance, and where, therefore, an 
aspiring young man with no particular influence 
may be fitly expected to sacrifice his immediate 
money and labour in order to give himself some 
sort of position for the future. This particular 
young man has but small means; he is the 
son of a Dominican priest who has forsaken 


ses 


his orders to marry the daughter of a noble 
house, and after the birth of this son, struck 
with remorse, has returned to the solitude of 
the cloister, leaving the boy to the guardianship 
of an old lady, who conceived that she did her 
best for him by spending his whole fortune, 
unknown to him, in his early youth, in order to 
obtain for him an introduction to the highest 
society. The expenditure was made by way of a 
large loan, which it was hardly expected would 
be repaid, and which, in fact, never was, given 
by the old lady to a curious person called 
Parflete. 


‘‘ Robert was already in sight of the entrance 
hall when the swinging felt doors leading thereto 
were thrown open, and a small foppish man, 
about two-and-forty, who walked as though he 
were stepping on to thescene in response to an 
enthusiastic recall, advanced tow him with 
every of astonishment. 

‘¢ 6 Parflete!’ said Robert, in a tone of 


“<SC'est bien lui! Robert, enfin!’ said 
Parflete, with a di ble smile, which was 
half conciliatory and half a menace; — 
quand , es-tu icv? Je suis bien hewreux te 
voir!” 

‘6¢T wonder that you have not forgotten me!’ 
answered the boy. Parflete was one of his 
sapere: friends who had once visited her 
or a month in Brittany, when she had fled 
thither with her jewels and some priceless 
reminiscences of the Court of NapoleonI. He 
was a person who went everywhere and was 
acquainted with everyone, because he never 
stayed in any place too long, nor attempted to 
know anyone too well. He had been the tutor 
of a royal duke ge ect from an un- 
expected source, a me property, when he 
became instead the duke’s Pest patron. He 
lived in Paris—if a being so restless could be 
said to live in any quarter of the globe—and he 
had shown himself kindly disposed towards 
Robert during his schooldays in the capital. .. . 

‘sAll this time he was studying Robert's 


face. 

‘6¢Good God!’ he thought to himself, ‘ this 
boy will become famous. I must not lose sight 
of , and I must give him some advice.’ 

‘¢ 6 When are you going to Oxford?’ he asked 


aloud. 

‘66 At the end of this year.’ 

“6 Tt won't suit you. What you need is not 
Plato, but Bacon. Plato would play the devil 
with you. You are a visionary as it is. You 
must go to Cambridge and read the Novum 
Organwm. Bacon is a man’s philosopher. 
Plato is for demi-gods and criminals. Heavens ! 
how you resemble your father in profile! It 
was my good fortune to be present when he 
preached his last sermon in London. It was a 
age pee i oped the whole Order of 

t+. Dominic by—by marrying your entrancin, 
mother. His brilliant eyes and clear lille 
face! He looked like a Holbein—Holbein did 
manage to see one or two handsome fellow- 
creatures. I stared at your father and thought, 
‘That man is meditating some terrific step!" 
I was but twenty at the time, and it shows me 
that I was a judge of character even then. I 
shall never forget his extraordinary neatness— 
such & caning white surplice! such beautiful, 
nervoushands! . .*. . Surely these things 
do not pain you? Why should they ?’ 

‘¢ They do, nevertheless,’ said Robert. 

‘6 Cher enfant, faithful are the wounds of a 
friend. I spoke for your good. It was a test. 
Do not pamper a thin skin. I could swear that 
you were destined for an uncommon career. 
You will make a hit—but—for God’s sake and 

our own, conquer this feminine sensitiveness. 
When you were last here, I often thought you 
ou were never silly. Now 

, though few indeed attain 


were mad. But 
many boys are 
the grandeur of madness. 
Parflete at the time of this meeting had just 
married a girl of 17, brought out of a convent 
school, where she had been from her early 
childhood, in order that the marriage might 
take place. The girl is the daughter of an 
Archduke, the reigning sovereign of some 
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principality, and an actress whom he had 
married canonically, that is to say, in the eyes 
of the Church, but not legally. The Archduke 
desiring to get rid of his young daughter after 
the mother’s death, had provided for her by 
giving her to this hanger-on of the Court. 
Although the royal father has no intention of 
openly acknowledging his daughter, he does not 
intend to lose sight of her; hence the very 
involved plot of the book—hardly indeed to be 
called a plot, for it is like Disraeli’s novels, a 
series of events with just the degree of 
probability, the rapid change of scene and 
prospect, and singular thread of connection 
between diverse incidents that may be found as 
fact in some lives, though not in common ones. 
It leads the heroine through many singular scenes, 
till it leaves her at last, at the end of the book, 
almost, as it appears, on the threshold of a 
throne. Very early in her career her husband 
—who has been spending all his fortune in the 
“‘inglorious struggle to keep a seat on the 
enchanted merry-go-round, from which should 
one fall he is not missed, and a hundred are 
ready to leap into the vacant place . . 
elbowing his way through the little group 
of poor noblemen who owned every right to 
stand in the palace which their ancestors 
had defended at the cost in many cases 
of life and fortune ”"—knowing that he could 


only retain this position by a full and readily ! 


opened purse, has been endeavouring to cheat 
at cards, and been detected. The Archduke, 
who is present in the house where this occurs, 
immediately banishes the offender for all time, 
leaving the young wife alone. We soon perceive 
that the deserted wife and Robert Orange are 
to meet often and closely, and to love each 
other. 


‘John Oliver Hobbes” is a convert to 
Catholicism, and her religious opinions are 
made to appear in no small measure throughout 
the book. Her heroine is, of course, already a 
Catholic, having been brought up as such ina 
convent school, and her hero is converted to 
the faith in the course of the book. There is 
thence a good deal of matter introduced into 
the story in praise and in justification of the 
Catholic Church and its dogmas and cere- 
monies. Brigit, when left alone, retires for a 
time into a convent again, but at her husband’s 
request goes to Spain, and there becomes a 
leading figure in one of the many Carlist rebel- 
lions of the present century. The Spanish por- 
tion of the book alone is about as long and as 
full as one of John Oliver Hobbes’ tales in the 
Pseudonym Series. It could, without any diffi- 
culty, have been printed by itself with only a 
page or two to introduce the characters in the 
beginning. It appears to have little relation- 
ship to the earlier or the later part of the 
story, or to its essential thread, which is, of 
course, the affection which grows up between 
Robert Orange and the deserted wife of 
Mr. Parflete. Ultimately, it becomes con- 
venient to some of those people who 
behind the scenes are endeavouring to pull the 
strings of European politics, that Mrs. Parflete 
shall suppose herself herself to be a widow, and 
accordingly a large payment is made to Parflete 
to induce him to pretend to have committed 
suicide and to disappear. ‘John Oliver 
Hobbes” has adopted the theory which Disraeli 
—himself a Jew—was so fond of propounding 
as the real explanation of all the mysteries of 
high politics, namely, that secret influences 
exist in politics which baftle public opinion, and 
make even the strongest views on the part of 
the people, who are supposed in democratic 


| countries to be the rulers, null and void in, 
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practical effect. According to Lord Beaconsfield, 
the secret influences which control statesmen 
and peoples are invariably worked by the Jews, 
who are natives of every state, and the owners 
of colossal wealth, and play into each other’s 
hands all the wide world over, regardless of the 
nation to which they nominally belong. ‘“ John 
Oliver Hobbes” has a Jew called Baron Zeuill, 
who stands in this position of the power bebind 
the throne, and whose indirect: interference 
results in the unfortunate marriage of Mrs. 
Parflete to Robert Orange, which takes place 
at the very end of this work. 

“Robert was married to Mrs. Parflete on 
October 17th, 1869.. The riage, as the 


reader knows, was not | , for, while it was 
believed that the lad ae a widow, Parflete 


“6 Hueryone,’ 
‘was joyous. The } 
ness. She is so tall and white and 
Robert was dreadfully pale but entranced. I 
cried bitterly. It was so Souerings and different 

ind one has ever 


goldenness. 
and then that isn’t it. God bless them both. 

Mrs. Craigie is apt to be overpowered by her 
own resources. Characters who simply pass 
across the scene and are totally without impor- 
tance in the story are frequently described with 
entirely unnecessary and inartistic particularity. 
It is, of course, possible that the authoress 
intends that some of these personages shalk 
play a part in the sequel which she has had in 
her mind while writing the present work, but 
such an intention alone can artistically justify 
such an otherwise needless elaboration, as, for 
example, the lengthy description of the char- 
acter and history of the host in whose palace 


 Parflete’s cheating at cards takes place, or the 


nature and careers of the young men engaged in 
the Spanish revolution in which Brigit takes 
share. 

“The School for Saints” will not interest 
everybody, brilliantly clever though it is. A 
large class of readers will think it dull, but, on 
the other hand, those to whom this class of 
work appeals will find it to be a brilliant and 
interesting work, which consolidates its writer's 
fine literary position; and, indeed, distinctly 
advances even that already eminent position- 


Movern Womrn Novetists.—These ladies 
have directed their attacks upon certain pre- 
judices or principles which are vitally dear to 
many people. To many people, for instance, it 
appears indecent that a woman should express 
any opinion whatever ig a the sexual relations 
of men and women. Yet every woman, like 
every man, who considers life at all seriously, 
must take account of the element, and if she 
concludes—as many women honestly do— 
that the customs amidst which she lives are in 
many ways wrong, she may well conceive it her 
duty to do her part towards setting them right. 
That the note of revolt has been often crude, 
that the picture of men has been often as false 
and prorat as the picture of women given by 
the third-rate man writer, is no doubt true. 
The public, however, has judged these novels, 
not on their merits, but solely by the fact that 
their writers were women. There has not been 
one among them which has singly greatly 
moved its world, but taken in a group they 
have prodyced—or rather, perhaps, they have 
marked—a certain change. 

Clementina Black. 
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SIONARIES IN CHINA. 


OPIUM SMOKERS. 

By Mrs. Anna K. Scort, M.D., Swaton. 
In Kak-chieh Hospital the waiting-rooms for 
both men and women have been converted into 
wards for patients who have come to be cured 
of the opium habit. 

During the month of June I had 54 opium 
smokers under treatment, and more than 150 
have been treated since last January. During 
the 7} years I have been in the medical work 
at Swatow, only one woman has come to be 
cured of opium smoking. The women of this 
district are not given to the habit, but it is very 
prevalent among the men. The ages of my 
patients have ranged from 16 to 70 years. 
Their reasons for taking on the habit are 
usually either because of some distressing 
ailment, or, “lsng,” «¢., “for fun.” This 
Chinese word, with a falling tone, ‘‘ ling,” in 
our dialect means “to spoil.” And I have 
often thought that these two words very aptly 
describe the opium smoker. At first it is fun 
for him to toy with the habit, but in the end it 
is a sad spoiling of his manhood. 

The reasons for giving up the habit are as 
follows :— 

1. It takes too much money. 

2. It prevents me from getting a literary 
degree. : 

8. It unfits me for earning a living. 

4, It prevents me from getting a wife. 

5. It is a grief to my parents. 

6. It disgraces my family. 

7. It prevents me from being received into 
the Christian Church. 

When a new company of these patients 
arrive at our hospital, it gives us a deal of extra 
work. Patients suffering from other maladies 
must be crowded into closer quarters in order 
that the opium smokers may have a ward to 
themselves, as their groans are quite too dis- 

- tressing for other patients to bear. 

A few days ago 15 came in company from 
one village. Some of these had smoked opium 
for 80 years. A boy of 16 had used it 10 years. 

We search the person and luggage of each 
patient before receiving him into the hospital. 
Sometimes we find the drug in his queue, or in 
the toes of his shoes; again we find it at the 
bottom of his match box, or in his bag of rice. 
Although he is most anxious to give up the 
habit he fears his distress while doing so may 
be greater than he can bear. Hence he wishes 
to have a little in reserve which he can take 
internally and thus lessen his suffering. The 
pipe and boxes we take from him and keep as 
memorials of his victory. It is pitiful to see 
his look of regret as he gives up his beloved 
pipe. 

We give tonics, aromatic carminatives and 
stimulants during the first week of his treat- 
ment, but in spite of all we can do his suffering 
is great. He clings to the doctor’s clothes, 

_ hands and feet, begs to have the pulse felt 
again and again and asks most piteously, ‘‘ Am 
I dying ?” 

The fifth day of treatment usually finds the 
evil spirit exorcised and the patient clothed and 
in his right mind. Then comes his time of 
almost childish joy and. gratitude. These 
patients all pay a fee when they enter the 
hospital, and some make a donation to the 
medical work after they are cured. 

At the end of the second week we send them 
home as happy a set of men as you ever saw. 
We have tried to follow them after their return 
home, and comparatively few have returned to 
the habit. 
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No class of patients receive us more cordially 
when we make our country trips, and none are 
more loud in their praise of the foreign doctor. 
Quite a number have become faithful Christians, 
though our Church is very cautious as to receiv- 
ing ex-opium smokers into its fold. And right- 
fully so, for the habit is one most tyrannical 
and demoralising. 

The Gospel of Christ is preached to them 
faithfully while they are in the hospital, and 
they read our Christian books with interest. 


WOMEN’S DAY IN K’AI-YUAN 
DISPENSARY. 
By Marcaret J. Gray. 
Axourt 10 a.m. the waiting room is well filled, 


and some patients there are already supplied 
with tickets numbered in black or red, as the 


‘applicants for treatment are new or old. Mrs. 


Wang, the matron, is there taking charge. The 
preacher, an oldish man, tries, at times vainly, 
to make himself heard above the din of female 
voices, but generally succeeds in interesting one 
or two, possibly only for the time being, who 
gather round the table and ask him a few ques- 
tions about this strange new Gospel. As the 
building which is at present our dispensary is 
long and narrow, the three rooms it consists of 
opening off each other, a view of the whole 
length of the building can be obtained if one 


stands at the door of the innermost room, which 
is the consulting room. The first patient comes 
when her number is called, and her glance of 
curiosity, not unmingled with fear, first falls on 
me, whose function it is on that day to receive 
women in the consultingroom. She is requested 
to sit down and tell the doctor what is the 
She turns out to be in good 
health, but she has a mother-in-law, who is 


matter with her. 


suffering from cough and unable to walk the 
long distance from her home outside the city. 

No. 2 is an elderly woman who comes in with 
firm step. She is asked the usual question, 
‘‘What disease have you?” The good lady 
replies, ‘‘ Ah, my diseases are many.” 

‘Tell us of one to begin with,” we say. 
But she begins, with many expressive gestures 
and grimaces, to detail her many symptoms, 
real and imaginary. Oh! for a drug that has 
the power to arrest all those ills simultaneously! 

After she has mentioned a good proportion 
of the “‘ thousand natural shocks that flesh is 
heir to’’ she turns round as if to say, ‘‘ I am no 
common patient. Hereis a chance for Western 
skill to make its reputation if it never had it 
before.” 

While the prescription is being written, she 
finds time to ask me how old I am, if I am 
not cold, and if I make my own boots. Then as 
she has already wasted more time than neces- 
sary, and as others are waiting, we hurry her 
into the next room, where she gets her medicine 
and departs well pleased with herself. 

Another patient enters the room—a girl of 
18, pinched and ill. She sits down, and the 
matron helps her to unfasten her dress, so 
that her arm may be looked at. Garment after 
garmentis unfastened, and then her poor wasted 
arm, which she is unable to put into her sleeve, 
is revealed. The elbow joint is diseased and 
much swollen, the upper and lower arm 
shrivelled to skin and bone, and the useless 
hand more like aclaw than anything else. The 
only hope is to amputate, but what can we do? 
We have no accommodation for women patients 
as yet. She is willing to have anything done, 
but we can do nothing, and further waiting will, 
we fear, make her case a hopeless one. Her 
arm is washed and dressed, and with a heavy 
heart we turn to the next patient. 


Her trouble 
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is of the same nature—her hand in a sling, 
and so bound up that it looks like a small 
pillow. First she has it protected from the cold 
by a skin bag, next innumerable wrappings of 


filthy coarse blue cloth, then pieces of black 
native plaster worse than useless. At last 
we see the source of her trouble—a hand 
enormously enlarged and disfigured by long 
standing disease, and she has been unable to 
do any work for months. She too is willing 
to submit to an ‘operation, but again we have 
to say we have no way of curing her. She 
pleads, “Can you not operate now and I can 
just go home after you have finished.” 

How can she realise the care needed after 
operation—the quiet, the cleanliness, the 
sanitary surroundings so necessary to successful 
amputations ? 

After she has gone a young woman crawls 
in hardly able to move. Mrs. Wang supports 
her and leads her to a seat. She has had a 
sleigh journey through the bitter wind for 
about seven miles, and her pulse is hardly. per- 
ceptible. She is far gone in consumption, and 
has been brought by her relatives to see what 
can be done for her. It is hard to have to say 
we can do her no good, and it makes one’s 
heart ache to see the disappointed expression 
that comes over her face. 

Old chronic diseases of fifteen and twenty 
years’ standing come flocking to the dispensary, 
in the vain hope that something like a miracle 
will restore them. Others again of shorter 
duration have an idea that the dispensary is 
conducted on the cured-while-you-wait prin- 
ciple. 

We are glad to be able to say that the men’s 
hospital is now in course of erection. Perhaps 
some day we shall have a small building where 
the women can have their sufferings relieved, 
and where they can be told of a ‘“‘land where 
the inhabitants shall not say, ‘I am sick.’” 


KOUMISS. 
I HAvE never met with a sick patient— 
however antipathetic these were to —who 


did not enjoy koumiss made at home in the 


following way. 


Take a dessert-spoonful of fresh yeast which 
has been washed several times in water till no 
bitter taste remains, add this to a quart of 
fresh cow’s milk sweetened to taste with sugar 
of milk, and at blood-heat temperature. Put 
this in patent stoppered bottles if preferred; 
but it occurred to me once to unstopper a 
syphon, put the milk in this, and refasten the 
stopper. I found the syphons so much more 
convenient that I have always used them 
since. But whether bottles or syphons be 
chosen, fill them and put them over night 
(twelve hours) in a warm place such as you 
would choose for bread to rise in. The 
temperature necessary is from 67 to 70 deg. 

Next morning you will find a frothy, delicious 
milk porpaaiiial which, when given cold, has 
never in my experience been rejected by the 
most irritable stomach. It is frequently 
digested even when peptonised milk does not 
agree. And one of its chiefest benefits is that 
treated thus the milk may be given pure. It is, 
therefore, a valuable concentrated form of 
nourishment, which even in small quantities 
will sustain a patient’s strength. For typhoids 
pour the koumiss several times from one tumbler 
to another to expel the air.— 7'he Hospital. 
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BARLEY AND ONION SOUP. 


Soak one tea-cupful of coarse barley over 
night in plenty of water; boil in sufficient water 
for an hour; add one Spanish onion or two 
common onions chopped ; boil for another hour ; 
add lump of butter and cupful of milk, and 
simmer for half-an-hour longer. LVepper and 
salt to taste. 
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THE 


AMERICAN JEWESS. 


By Rosa SonnEscHEN. 
From the Jewish World. 


THE Jewish World requests me to write an 
article on the American Jewess. 

In order to fully understand her present 
position it is essential that we first pay our 
attention to her grandmother. Thirty years 
ago the title ‘‘ American Jewess” would have 
been a misnomer. Excepting in a v few 
isolated cases the mass of Jewesses living in 
America at that period were by thought, habit, 
education, and inclination, g tothe 
customs of the lands of their birth. 

Considering the social strata from which the 
bulk of the pioneer Jews of America sprung, it 
is not surprising that they failed to rise to a 
standard co-equal to their Christian neighbours. 
These pioneers, however, undertook the task 
of accumulating wealth, the possession of which 
was supposed to give to their American-born 
children advantages of education and refine- 
ment which would place them on a par with 
the better class of American citizens. 

But the parental influence, lacking the 
necessary elements of culture, could not, in 
the first American-born generation, altogether 
obliterate inherited tendencies. Still, as a 
result of the new world’s schvoling, the Jewess 
became imbued with new thoughts. Even if 
she listened to pulpit oratory, she remained 
untouched by the tale of Israel’s weal and woe, 
and indifferent to the ministerial descriptions of 
traditions so antagonistic to the spirit of liberty 
and equality, nightmares of a dark past out of 
place in the glorious light into which she had 
emerged. Her soul was averse from teachings 
which tended to make her a thing apart from 
others. 

THE INFLUENCE OF REFORM. 


It was then that the reform movement 
invaded America and religious reformation un- 
folded its banner. The instillation of individual 
inguiry began, and each Rabbi became his own 
and his congregation’s law-giver. In the 
destruction of belief in religious ceremonials, the 
die laws were the first to succumb ; with 
them disappeared other religious ceremonies in 
the home, of which Jewish women were the 
sacred as and safeguards from time 
immemorial. But in spite of these new 

. teachings the American-born Jewess could not 
entirely free herself from parental religious 
influence, and she thus became a sort of link 
between her progenitor and her progeny—a link 
between the Ghetto Jewess ana the subject of 
our article, the present liberty-loving American 
Jewess. 

From the cradle to maturity the American 
Jewess was unchecked in developing the lines 
of American womanhood: there was nothing in 
her environment which could be taken as an 
object lesson of her people’s unfortunate past. 
There was nothing in the laws of her country 
which would recall to her the prejudice and 
persecution from which her ancestors had 
suffered. She had no hoary grand-parents for 
whom ancient forms had to be kept intact, and 
instead of being religiously instructed by her 
mother, the young American Jewess reversed 
the order of things and became the teacher of 
her parent. She brought the light of a new 
knowledge into the home ; she ignored the foreign 
language of her parents, and clung to the verna- 
cular, and having examined the state of her own 
mind she convinced her mother that new con- 
ditions must be met by modern measures. 

An admirable combination of circumstances, 
and the irresistible onward march of women has 

laced the American Jewess on a par with 
erican womanhood. She came out of the 
conflict between the past and the present, un- 
tramelled by religious ceremonies, and free from 
superstition. No intellectual depotism crushes 
her independent thought. She prefers to be a 
part and parcel of humanity rather than a chattel 
of her religion. Nevertheless she is loyal to her 
faith and race, and is not favourably disposed to 
intermarriage. 

The American Jewess is an active, important 
element in congregational life. Proportionately 
speaking, her attendance at the houses of 
worship is small, but the spacious and luxurious 
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temples would be almost empty without her. 
be advent by word ie sone the muakerel 
and spiritual progress of the Synagogue, and is 
most Tainscki le for her devotion and ardent 
labours in the sphere of charity. This is her 
real realm, her sceptre and her crown. All her 
sympathies are with the r; she excels in 
benevolence. I do not mean that she sets an 
example for broad and noble charity of mind, 
for in this she is, alas! woefully deficient, far 
behind the times and the present generation of 
American women as well. The field of the 
Jewess is the material; she devotes herself to 
charity that giveth and lightens the burden of 
the poor and needy. e throws her whole 
heart and soul into this work; solicits aid, 
sews the garments of the r, arranges 

and bazaars to swell the relief funds, furthers 
the educational institutions, and has called into 
existence sisterhoods which are doing an im- 
measurable good. Annual reports published 
by some of the sisterhoods read as if some good 
ay had set to work to lighten the heavy 
burdens of mankind. 


The family life of the American Jewess has 
shaped itself to the general customs of the 
country. She enjoys to the full all the liberties 


gran’ to her Gentile sisters. In her home 
she may still occupy the place assigned to her 
by “‘ das Hohelied” as the wise, watchful, tire- 
less ruler of the household, but she is by no 
means a home-body. She is in universal 
evidence, in the streets, in the shops, at the 
restaurants, and in the parks. ile she 
guards her daughters with a watchful eye, they 
are like other American girls totally indepen- 
dent of her in social matters. Marriage is the 
foremost aim of the American Jewess, as it was 
of her grandmother, but in its accomplishment 
she is not assisted by ‘‘ shadchan ”’ or parents, 
and indeed it is not uncommon for a Jewish 
maiden to surprise her parents with the 
announcement of her engagement. 

In the busy world of American womanhood 
she is as yet a mere cypher. Protected as she 
is by the male members of the family, she does 
not work. She is, however, commencing to 
show some signs of intellectual activity, and 
we hear now and then that a Jewess has become 
a doctor, lawyer, writer, artist or poet. Ameri- 
can Society has as yet given the Jewess but 
few opportunities to display her abilities as a 
leader, if indeed she has any. By an unwritten 
law she seems debarred from official functions 
of local, state or national import. Western 
cities have made a few exceptions in this 
regard. Perhaps the New York Rabbi is right 
who, in a recent article, stated that ‘the 
Jewess was never meant for a Society lady 
nor for a devotee of the literary and poetical 
art.” : 

The Semitic type is frequently seen in bold 
relief, but on the average the American Jewesses 
are beginning to closely resemble other women 
in their appearance. Only a person accustomed 
to observe can recognise that they are of Jewish 
lineage. 

Under the banner of the Stars and Stripes, 
that proud and potent emblem of human liberty, 
the physical characteristics of the Jewess have 
visibly improved. This is especially noticeable 
when one has occasion to compare the grand- 
mother with the grandchild. As time rolls on, 
there is no doubt that she will add to her present 
strong and energetic appearance the refined and 
restful beauty which the cultured European 
Jewess possesses to such a high degree. 

The moral and civil virtues of the Jewess 
founded on remote ideal laws will ever remain 
the same; their influence transcends by far all 
boundaries of clime and country. Rachel, the 
mother in Israel, need not weep for her American 
daughters. Although a new era has dawned 
with changed conditions, and although she takes 
part in the joys and sorrows of America, and 
is eager to reach the new and the beautiful, she 
nevertheless remains Jewish in spirit, in feeling, 
in faitb, and in conviction. 


But if thou observe anything that is blame- 
worthy, take heed that thou do not the same. 
As thine eye observes others, so thou are also 
noted by others.—a Kempis. 
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MARY WOLLSTONE- 
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‘VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF 
WOMEN ” (Published 1798). 


CHAPTER VI. (continued). 


THe EFFECT WHICH AN EARLY ASSOCIATION OF 
IDEAS HAS UPON THE CHARACTER. 


Love is, in a great degree, an arbitrary pas- 
sion, and will reign, like some other stalking 
mischiefs, by its own authority, without 
deigning to reason; and it may also be easily 
distinguished from esteem,’ the foundation of 
friendship, because it is often excited by 
evanescent beauties and graces, though, to give 
an energy to the sentiment, something more 
solid must deepen their impression. 

Common passions are excited by common 
qualities. Men look for beauty and the simper 
of good-humoured docility; women are cap- 
tivated by easy manners; a gentlemanlike man 
seldom fails to please them, and their thirsty 
ears eagerly drink the insinuating nothings of 
politeness, whilst they turn from the unintel- 
ligible sounds of the charmer—reason, charm 
he never so wisely. With respect to superficial 
accomplishments the rake certainly has the 
advantage, and of these females can form an 
opinion, for it is their own ground. Rendered 
gay and giddy by the whole tenor of their lives, 
the very aspect of wisdom or the severe graces 
of virtue must have a lugubrious appearance to 
them, and produce a kind of restraint from 
which they naturally revolt. Without taste, 
excepting of the lighter kind, for taste is the 
offspring of judgment, how can they discover 
that true beauty and grace must arise from the 
play of the mind? and how can they be 
expected to relish in a lover what they do not, 
or very imperfectly, possess themselves ? The 
sympathy that unites hearts and invites to 
confidence is in them so very faint, that it 
cannot take fire and thus mount to passion. 
No, I repeat it, the love cherished by such 
minds must have grosser fuel ! 

The inference is obvious ; till women are led 
to exercise their understandings they should 
not be satirized for their attachment to rakes, 
or even for their being rakes at heart, when 
it appears to be the inevitable consequence of 
their education. They who live to please, 
must find their enjoyments, their happiness, in 
pleasure! It is a trite yet true remark that we 
never do anything well unless we love it for its 
own sake. 

Supposing, however, for a moment, that 
women were, in some future revolution of time, to 
become what I sincerely wish them to be, even 
love would acquire more serious dignity, and be 
purified in its own fires, and virtue giving true 
delicacy to their affections, they would turn 
with disgust from a rake. Reasoning then, as 
well as feeling, the only province of woman at 
present, they might easily guard against 
exterior graces, and quickly learn to despise the 
sensibility that had been excited and hackneyed 
in the ways of women whose trade was vice 
and allurements wanton airs. They would 
recollect that the flame—one must use appro- 
priate expressions—which they wished to light 
up had been exhausted by lust, and that the 
sated appetite, losing all relish for pure and 
simple pleasures, could only be roused by 
licentious arts or variety. What satisfaction 
could a woman of delicacy promise herself in a 
union with such a man, when the very artless- 
ness of her affection might appear insipid ? 
Thus does Dryden describe the situation :— 
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‘s Where love is duty, on the female side, 
On theirs mere sensual gust, and sought with 
surly pride.” 

Butone grand trath women have yet to learn, 
though much it imports them to act accordingly. 
In the choice of a husband they should not be 
led astray by the qualities of a lover—for a lover 
the husband, even supposing him to be wise 
and virtuous, cannot long remain. 


Were women more rationally educated, could 
they take a more comprehensive view of things, 
they would be contented to love but once in 
their lives; and after marriage calmly let 
passion subside into friendship—into that tender 
intimacy which is the best refuge from care, yet 
is built on such pure, still affections, that idle 
jealousies would not be allowed to disturb the 
discharge of the sober duties of life, or to 
engross the thoughts that ought to be otherwise 
employed. This is a state in which many men 
live, but few, very few women, and the 
difference may easily be accounted for without 
recurring to a sexual character. Men, for 
whom we are told women were made, have too 
much occupied the thoughts of women; and 
this association has so entangled love with all 
their motives of action; and, to harp a little on 
an old string, having been solely employed either 
to prepare themselves to excite love, or actually 
putting their lessons in practice, they cannot 
live without love. But, when a sense of duty 
or fear of shame obliges them to restrain this 
pampered desire of pleasing beyond certain 
lengths, they obstinately determine to love (I 
speak of the passion) their husbands to the end 
of the chapter—and then acting the part which 
they foolishly exacted from their lovers, they 
become abject wooers and fond slaves. 


Men of wit and fancy are often rakes; and 
fancy is the food of love. Such men will 
inspire passion. Half the sex in its present 
infantine state would pine for a Lovelace, a 


man s0 witty, so graceful, and so valiant: and | 
can they deserve blame for acting according to | 
They | 


principles so constantly inculcated ? 
want a lover and protector ; and behold him 
kneeling before them—bravery prostrate to 
beauty! The virtues of a husband are thus 
thrown into the background, and gay hopes or 
lively emotions banish reflection till the day of 
reckoning come; and come it surely will, to 
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turn the sprightly lover into a surly, suspicious 
tyrant, who contemptuously insults the very 
weakness he fostered. Or, supposing the rake 
reformed, he cannot quickly get rid of old 
habits. When a man of abilities is first carried 
away by his passions, it is necessary that senti- 
ment and taste varnish the enormities of vice 
and give a zest to brutal indulgencies; but 
when the gloss of novelty is worn off, and 
pleasure palls upon the sense, lasciviousness 
becomes barefaced, and enjoyment only the 
desperate effort of weakness flying from 
reflection as from a legion of devils. Oh! 
virtue, thou art not an empty name! All that 
life can give—thou givest ! 


If much comfort cannot be expected from the 
friendship of a rake of superior abilities, what 
is the consequence when he lacketh sense as 
well as principles? Verily misery, in its most 
hideous shape. When the habits of weak people 
are consolidated by time, a reformation is barely 
possible, and actually makes the beings 
miserable who have not sufficient mind to be 
amused by innocent pleasure ; like the trades- 
man who retires from the hurry of business, 
nature presents to them only a universal blank, 
and the restless thoughts prey on the damped 
spirits. Their reformation, like his retirement, 
actually makes them wretched, because it 
deprives them of all employment by quenching 
the hopes and fears that set in motion their 
sluggish minds. 


I have frequently seen this exemplified in 
women whose beauty could no longer be 
repaired. They have retired from the noisy 
scenes of dissipation; but, unless they become 
very religious, the solitude of the select society 
of their family connections or acquaintances 
has presented only a fearful void ; consequently, 
nervous complaints, and all the vapourish train 
of idleness, rendered them quite as useless, and 
| far more unhappy, than when they joined the 
giddy throng. 


If such be the force of habit, if such be the 
bondage of folly, how carefully ought we to 
guard the mind from storing up vicious associa- 
tions; and equally careful should we be to 
cultivate the understanding, to save the poor 
wight from the weak dependent state of even 
harmless ignorance. For it is the right use of 
reason alone which makes us independent. 
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GREAT QUEENS OF 
ANCIENT EGYPT. 


THE greatest authority living on ancient 
Egyptian history is Professor Flinders Petrie, 
Professor of Egyptology at University College, 
London, and noted for his rersarkable 8- 
coveries and studies amidst the ancient monu- 
ments that recall the oldest civilisation of the 
world. Ina recent lecture, Professor Flinders 
Petrie outlined the whole period of the 17th to the 
20th dynasty, about 1600 to 1050 n.c., which is 
better known than other parts of Egyptian 
history. It is sible, he said, to trace the 
exact relationships of the Royal Iamily, and to 
form a life-history of many of the persons. 
The inscriptions also are far more extensive 
than in cher times, and show the character 
and individuality of the various actors. slept 
the arts were not so splendid in execution as 
the rarer examples of earlier times, there was a 
more diffused skill and science ; and the rise of 
an extensive middle class created a great 
demand for luxury. The wide foreign con- 
quests of the 18th dynasty and the plundering 
of the Asiatic civilisations leought in new tastes 
and new ideas, together with a flow of wealth 
and of labour for executing great works. 
The greatest powee and activity of Egypt 
was in the glorious reigns of the middle 
of the 18th 4 nasty. After that decadence 
began, and the downfall of Egypt came in the 
20th dynasty. Turning to the details of 
the beginning of this great age in the 17th 
dynasty, Professor Petrie said the deliverance 
of Egypt from the tyranny of the Hyksos (who 
were probably Arabs from the Hejaz) was not 
due to the inhabitants of Egypt, but rather to 
an invasion from Nubia by the branch of the 
Royal Family which had fled there. The hero 
of the war of independence, Seqenenra, whose 
| slain body now lies in Cairo, was a Berber, and 
his daughter, the great ancestrees Queen Nefer- 
tari, was so dark as to be usually represented 
black. It was, therefore, a fight between the 
Nubian and the Arab for the rule of Egypt, 
parallel to the fight between the Ethiopian 
Taharka and the Assyrian Asshurbanipal in 
later times. In the 17th dynasty the Nubian, 
however, represented the Egyptian race and 
traditions; and the whole country rose and 
flourished under the happy rule of the new era. 
The great importance of the female succession 
is shown by the veneration of the Queens 
Aahhotep and Nefertari, the latter of whom 
was adored for many centuries. The style and 
ideas of the new dynasty were entirely a revival 
of the older traditions of Thebes under the 11th 
and 12th dynasties ; and it was reserved for the 
| Asiatic influence to make a profound change in 
the middle of the 18th dynasty. 
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MAINTAIN YOUR TEMPERATURE 


if you would be free from ailments. Cold is always dangerous, and fires are not sufficient 
to counteract the effects of changeable climate. 
up from within, hence the necessity of warm, stimulating diet, and exercise. 
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COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


"maintains the heat of the system. A pure meat tonic, absolutely unflavoured, it can be taken 
at all times by persons of the most fickle appetite. A 2-oz. jar makes SIXTEEN Breakfast 
Cups of Beef Tea. 
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manuscripts offered, the Editor begs respect- 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


The National Union of Women Workers 
are to be invited to hold their annual con- 
ference at Norwich next October. A strong 
local committee has been formed for offering 
hospitality and welcome to the delegates 
in the event of the Union’s acceptance of 


the invitation. 
* ok * 


Miss Marie Corelli, who has recently 
been obliged to undergo a severe operation, 
wishes it to be widely known that the 
surgeon to whose skill she owes her life is 
a lady. Bravo! brave and dainty little 
woman of genius. The nonsensical notion 
that women will not trust women in 
medicine and surgery is abundantly dis- 
proved by the hundreds of operations 
performed in the New Hospital for Women, 
which is officered entirely by female 
medical practitioners. But, of course, no 
record is kept of the women who consult 
lady doctors in private practice, and it is a 
capital advertisement when it is made 
known that an eminent woman has been 
willing to trust a difficult operation on her- 
self to a lady surgeon. 
M.D., was Miss Corelli’s surgeon. 


Miss Emily Davies, who, together with 
Madame ichon, founded Girton College 
nearly thirty years ago, is still active in its 
interests, rand has issued an appeal for 
funds for its enlargement. She says that 
there are now 109 students in residence, 
and many more applications for admission 
than there is room for, and women having 
passed out of Girton in large numbers, 
since the college opened in 1869, to fill 
posts of usefulness, the need for the insti- 
tution may be taken to be so established 
that generous aid may be fairly asked for. 
The most interesting passage of her appeal 
may be quoted :— 

At Girton progress has for some time past 
been hampered by want of room, and it is now 
felt that unless growth is to be permanently 
checked a large addition must be made to the 
college buildings. To add a few students’ 
rooms would be a comparatively simple matter, 
but to do so would increase our difficulties in 
other ways, the whole administration being 


’ | already cramped by inadequate accommodation. 


At the same time. we have ample space for 
building on our own freehold site on such a 
scale as to meet the need for expansion for 
many years tocome. It is therefore proposed 
to build a large new hall, with the necessary 
additions to the domestic service department 
(making use of the present hall as a much 
needed adjunct to the library), a chapel or 
prayer room, new lecture rooms, and rooms for 
about fifty students, to which 100 more 
may be added hereafter as they are wanted. 
The present scheme is approximately esti- 
mated as likely to cost not less than £50,000. 
How is this to be raised? To those who 
are accustomed to regard small sums as 
having a special fitness in relation to 
undertakings for women, the amount named 
will sound formidable, and we do not con- 
ceal from ourselves that the task before 
us is nota light one. A suggestion of a not 
very practical nature is often made. ‘ You 
should get hold of a millionaire.” This is more 
easily said than done, and we rely rather on 
winning the sympathy and support of a larger 
circle, including both the rich and the 
comparatively poor. The fact that colleges for 
women lack the splendid endowments bestowed 
by our ancestors—women as well as men—on 
the old colleges of the Universities makes them 
dependent on the liberality of later generations, 
and it is encouraging to note that during recent 
years the claims of the higher education of 
women on the general public have been to some 
extent recognised. Within the short history of 
Girton College, something like £70,000 has 
been contributed for its general purposes, 
besides gifts for scholarships and prizes. I 
have been asked ‘‘ How did you get the money?” 
and I have ventured to reply. “By inspiring 
confidence.” Many of those to whom at the 
outset this confidence was accorded have been 
taken from us, but their work lives after them, 
and we are now able to point to successful 
achievement. 
* * * 

Women have given so much to the edu- 
cation of young men in the past—several 
colleges at Cambridge owe their founda- 
tion to women, and others have been 
generous donors—that it would be a grace- 
ful act if the ‘ millionaire’”’ man suggested 
would come forward and supply the re- 
quired sum. It is noteworthy that in 
America many of the most liberal gifts to 
the education of women have been made 
by men. But this is one way in which 


Mrs. Scharlieb, } American women are more advanced than 


we; their progress receives much more 


practical aid, and material, as well as 
verbal, sympathy from men, than English 
women obtain from the other sex. 

* * * 

Yet one is always glad when rich women 
recognise the call to help their own sex. 
Probably as time goes on, more of them 
will take the view that Mrs. Margaret 
Bright Lucas used to express, ‘All my 


powers must be used to help women ; it is 
time that women should work only for 
women.” Ours is not, i in a 


speaking in | 
general way, the wealthy sex ; yet there is 
a great deal of money in the hands of 
women, and they both give freely from it 
during their lives and bequeath it for public 
purposes—only they have not yet learned 
to appreciate the importance of the needs 
of women, and the desirability of aiding in 


clearing the und for their own sex 
of the growth of wrong and neglect, 
and rofitable 


cepa it for future 
production, by education and other- 
wise. During last year, in the United 
Kingdom, twenty-five ladies, whose Pe 
sonalty amounted in all to two and a half 
millions, bequeathed £631,000 odd of this 
to charities, which amounted to nearly one- 
fourth of their estate. Of these twenty- 
five women two were Scotch ladies, who 
left large bequests to Scottish hospitals, 
and to found various scholarships. If only 
the greater part of this large sum total had 
been left for women, how future generations 
would arise to call the donors blessed ! 
es * *€ 

In this, again, American women have 
been more fortunate than we. Far more 
money has been subscribed there by women 
for all forms of women’s work than was 
ever obtained here, where only a very few 
enerous individuals have ever been large 
eRe to women’s work, and particu- 
larly to that work which is the root of all 
real advance and security, the Suffrage 
movement. The Woman's Journal, of 
Boston, U.S.A., entered on its 29th year 
of issue on New Year’s Day, and records, 
in an editorial note, that at its foundation, 
in 1870, no less a sum than £2,000 was 
raised from friends of the movement by 
Mrs. Lucy Stone for its capital; its object 
being precisely that of the Woman’s 
Sianau. Moreover, within the first two 
years of the paper’s existence, the present 
editors of the Boston Journal say ‘‘ that 
capital was all expended, and further 
financial aid was needed,’’ and was forth- 
coming. Moreover, they state, ‘ The 
Woman’s Journal has never been self- 
supporting. Almost every year its friends 
have had to meet a deficit. But they have 
found their recompense in the gradual 
advance of public sentiment, in the change 
of laws, customs and public opinion, in 
the establishment of co-education in three- 
fourths of all colleges and universities, in 
the concession of Woman Suffrage in some 
form and to some extent in twenty- 
four States, and in the establishment 
of full political equality for women in 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and Idaho.”’ 
That every year for so long a period, per- 
sons of means have been found willing to 
contribute to maintain the most important 
of educational enterprises, a newspaper, 
for the woman’s cause, is a matter on which 
the American workers may well be con- 
gratulated. 

* * * 

In February (14th to 19th) the American 
Woman’s Suffrage Society holds a great 
Convention in Washington in celebration 
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of the 50th anniversary of the first ‘‘ Wo- 
man’s Rights Convention,’ which was called 
by Elizabeth Cady Stanton and five others 
in the city of Seneca Falls, New York State, 
in 1848, It promises to be a great event, and 
those who will be present are heartily 
envied by this present writer. The broad- 
mindedness, the earnestness, and the actual 
position =o by our American sisters 
make it delightful beyond expression to be 
in their midst—like rain on a thirsty soil 
to the women of this far more backward 
land is their independence, their dignity, 
and their loving sisterliness. Certainly, the 
week of most unalloyed happiness of my 
life was that which I passed in their midst 
at the great Women’s Congress at Chicago 
in 1898. May similar progress to that 
which they have made come quickly to us, 
and may similar personalities result. 
* * * 

Mrs. Rentoul Esler generally writes so 
justly and sensibly that I am sorry to find, 
signed by her pen, the following observa- 
tions :— 

A woman’s triumph in any practical calling 
must always depend, in a measure, on her youth, 
where she plays a public part. Does she sing ? 
Does she act ? Let youth wane and her chances 
go with it. Were positions ecclesiastical and 
legal open to her, the result would be the same. 
Average ability, with very good looks, will go 
far: great abilities, with a bdd appearance, 
will in the case of a woman effect little in the 
open. It is so human to regard women from 
the spectacular point of view, that age in her 
wears some aspect of the ludicrous. An old 
woman in the pulpit, on the platform, in legal 
wig and gown, would evoke laughter. It is 
inevitable. . ; 


So far from it being inevitable that a 
woman whose youth has waned shall be 
regarded as ludicrous, it is happily not 
at all true. It is the case that in the 
abstract the phrase ‘‘an old woman” is 
used as a term of contempt, and against 
this use every woman who respects her 
sex should wage unceasing war. No one 
in my presence ever uses the term ‘an 
old woman ”’ as a phrase of scorn without 
being remonstrated with, and when made 
to perceive what it really is that reed are 
saying—that age and womanhood combined 
are contemptible—most persons admit that 
the phrase is not to be justified, and will 
generally promise not to use it again in 
that sense ; but here is Mrs. Esler actually 
endeavouring to justify an attempt to 
regard as despicable the union of these two 
honourable facts, and declaring on her 
own account that age when combined with 
womanhood is inevitably ludicrous! That 
such an idea should exist so long as 
women are regarded only from the sexual 
point of view is natural—an old woman 
from the harem point of view is worse 
than useless. But we European women 
have minds and souls; and amongst us so 
much admirable work is done by women 
who have entirely passed that phase of 
life, that to continue to use the phrases 
about age in women belonging to less 
enlightened times and customs is a mistake. 

* * * 

Besides, the assertion that Mrs. Esler 
commits herself to is nothing less than 
practically absolutely untrue. Aged women 
do not ‘inevitably ”’ receive ridicule. There 
is a beauty that goes with youth, but 
there is a beauty that comes with age, 
and if both men and women too seldom 
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because in either case the life has been 
narrow and Selo fs or the expression 
has been disfigured by the continued indul- 
— of evil tempers or mean thoughts. 

ge in itself is venerable, and every right- 
minded n feels it to be so. hen it 
implies long experience in wisdom and 
long practice in goodness it will never be 
contemptible, vor will it look so. Many 
and many a woman who in her youth had 
no pretensions at all to girlish beauty 
becomes a handsome old lady by virtue 
either of the continued use of her intellect, 
or by her motherly cares and the develop- 
ment that they have given both to her 
judgment and her affections. 

* * * 

To take a very illustrious example. 
Queen Victoria has no beauty of the 
common kind, but if Mrs. Esler has ever 
seen Her Majesty (as I have done many 
times) she must know that nothing can be 
farther from truth than describing the 
public appearances of this aged woman as 
“ludicrous.”” The remarkable dignity and 
the elevated grace that are diffused around 
the person of the Queen—old, short, stout, 
and plain though she be—are the most 
striking testimony to the power of a life 
spent in a noble way to give beauty of its 
own kind, and an aspect than which 
nothing can be less ludicrous, to an old 
woman. The only person whom I have 
ever asked to speak on a Woman's 
Suffrage platform solely on the ground of 
her looks was Mrs. Margaret Bright Lucas, 
who must have been well on towards 60 
when I employed this argument as a reason 
why she should speak at Suffrage meetings. 
Mrs. Lucas declared that she was no 
speaker, and I said to her, ‘‘ That does 
not matter; just stand up a little while 
and let them look at you,’’ for I saw that 
the beauty of high thoughts in her mind 
through set) years of life had so stamped 
her face and her whole person with dignity 
and sweetness that her mere presence 
would have value in pleading such a cause. 
Again, we have been in my home for 
the last week or two in continual admira- 
tion of the beautiful countenance of Miss 
Frances Power Cobbe, at the age of 70, as 
shown in a photograph which she has 
kindly given to my daughter. The first 
woman whom I (when I was, perhaps, 14) 
ever heard speak on a public platform was 
the late Clara Lucas Balfour, who was 
probably then between 60 and 70, and who 
looked the embodiment of wisdom and 
dignity as she sat beside a table and quietly 
interested an audience of several hundreds 
ina very large hallfor overan hour. At the 
Women’s Congress at Chicago, every hall 
was crammed with eager crowds when it 
was announced that Susan B. Anthony, 
aged 71, was to speak. Elizabeth Fry was 
over 50 when she was called to her chief 
work—did she inevitably excite ridicule ? 
Was ‘‘the Mother of the Salvation Army ” 
laughable in the pulpit? Nay, but age 
added power and honour toeach! It is by 
no means true then that age in a woman, 
even when seen on the platform itself, 
evokes laughter, or that it is inevitably 
ludicrous for a woman to have passed her 
youth ; to say this kind of thing ought to 
have been left to the men who write 
sporting papers for Sunday issue. 

* * * 
Statements of this kind take on a sort of 


personal interest when one has just had (as 
I have) a forty-third birthday. One does 
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Mrs. Esler counts the inevitably ludicrous 
age to set in, but assuredl have no 
expectation or intention of either forsaki 
the platform or being ridiculous at present 
The professions that she chooses to name 
are the two in which youth is particularly 
precious—on the stage the actress loses 
position as soon as she gets too old to repre- 
sent youthful heroines, since youth is the 
period of the ordinary stage romance ; and 
on the concert platform, the voice that is 
all-important loses something, after a time, 
by diminished freshness; yet is it notgthe 
case that Ellen Terry me Adelina Patti, 
both women over fifty, are even there the 
most popular, the most highly-paid and 
followed of their class of workers? Nor do 
the far older women of the stage itself who 
submit to take parts suitable to them 
become ludicrous — how charming, for 
instance, was Mrs. Sterling when she was 
nearer seventy than sixty! No,no! Age 
is not inevitably ludicrous in a woman ! 


* * * 


This is not to deny the power of youth, 
However. Like Ibsen’s hero in ‘“ The 
Master Builder,” meee hs people must 
always respectfully and half fearfully ‘‘ hear 
the younger generation knocking at the 
door.” We must all recognise the impor- 
tance of the adhesion to any work of those 
whose powers are fresh and unworn, and 
whose share of life will probably stretch 
through the coming years long after the 
grass grows green over the graves where the 
holders of the place and power of to-day will 
lie silent and impotent for further service. 
There is a charm in the springtime of life 
that we all feel and own. Especially is 
this true of public work. Tenderly do we 
regard the young people who seem ready 
to lend their growing strength to the 
causes and efforts that we have carried on 
for long years—to catch up the banner that 
we feel must drop from our wearied grasp, 
and who do not fear to at once take their 
course, though it be up the Hill Difficulty, 
to our cherished goal, notwithstanding the 
attractions of the flowery meads in which 
they might linger and play a little longer. 
Prophetic hope, sympathy for toil and 
danger that we know too well, and see them 
brightly and unconsciously facing, joy in 
the beauty of their unworn freshness—all 
this we their elders must feel. As Mrs. 
Browning says— 


Great men who foreknew 
Their heirs in art, for art’s sake have been glad, 
And bent their old white heads as though 

uncrowned, 
Fanatic of their pure ideals still, 
Rather than of their laurels, which were gained 
With some less stalwart effort of the will. 

«  & 

So, dear girls, beautiful in your youthful 
bloom, who care for any work or who are 
labouring to obtain excellence and do 
credit to your own and your sex’s abilities 
in any direction, your effort is gladly appre- 
ciated, without its being admitted that your 
grandmothers are ‘‘ necessarily ludicrous,” 
or that you will become so as soon as your 
youth is past. Truc it is that in many 
occupations young people have the prefer- 
ence in obtaining employment; they are 
stronger in body, more tractable in mind, 
and likely to become more and more useful 
for years onward, instead of pretty soon 
wearing out and growing a burden on an 
employer’s kindness and consideration. 
But this painful fact applies to men as well 


succeed in attaining the latter beauty, it is + not know exactly what is the age at which ‘ as to women, and has nothing to do with 
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the loss of attractiveness in looks, nor does 
it generally occur in the case of intellectual 
or highly skilled employments, but only in 
those.in which experience gives little or no 
increase of capacity. For instance, in our 
own domestic experience, few of us would 
care to engage a new housemaid over forty, 
because of the thoughts above mentioned ; 
but we should not hesitate to take a well- 
recommended cook of that age and a good 
deal more, because her probably increased 
skill from greater experience would counter- 
balance any such disadvantages. The 
‘moral is for young people to try to select 
and rise in occupations in which brains 
and experience are more valuable than looks 
and mere smartness of muscular movement. 


SOME CHANCES FOR WOMEN. 


Business OPENINGS THAT OFFER A PROMISE or 
Succgss. 


Tue pressure of modern necessities has brought 
women to the front as wage earners, and it is 
said nowadays that a woman may enter any 
calling in the United States and nearly every 
one in the more conservative countries of 
Europe. Women have long been bookkeepers, 
clerks, stenographers, and typewriters. But 
there are many original ways of earning a liveli- 
hood open to women of refinement and good 
business ability. 

Of millinery as a means of support for 
women from whom fickle fortune has suddenly 
withdrawn her smiles a great deal has been heard 
of late. One requires an artistic eye and a 
natural aptitude for the calling if one wishes to 
become more than an apprentice working in 
shop, though even if one never sets up for one- 
self millinery is apt to be more lucrative than 
many of the wage-earning trades. 

Violets and roses and chickens and eggs are 
old stories. Women who wish to try any of 
those fields should have some preliminary 
instructions, unless they have been raising 
either flowers or chickens on a small scale all 
their lives. 

Mending bureaus are well established in 
America, yet it was only the other day that one 
woman complained that they were few and far 
between, and another said she thought they 
would be more profitable if their rates were 
lower. A third suggested that they establish a 
weekly tariff instead of charging a special 
rate. 

Shopping for others is not a new way of earn- 
ing one’s bread, but it has been found a suc- 
cessful one, when well managed, in spite of 
keen and growing competition among the 
women who follow it. Asking a commission 
from those for whom one shops has quite gone 
out, and one must depend upon a percentage 
from the shops alone. 

Makimg pickles and sauces, canning fruit and 

utting up jelly are likewise well-tried and 
familiar means of earning a Jiving. 

A most delightful employment, but one 
which should be tried only by one who lives 
near, yet not in a city, is supplying wild 
flowers, in pots or in bouquets, to the denizens 
of the town. 

The callings for which women must have 
genius or must pursue a long course of study 
have not been mentioned. Painting, writing, 
music—in these there is no sex. 

There is no success in any direction without 
hard work. To start out on any of the few 
lines mentioned here needs a willingness and 
ability to plan, execute, and take care of in 
future, great patience, and a willingness to 

) leave no stone unturned, no effect untried, and 
no business principle neglected. 


Very Consotinc.— It’s always a relief to 
me when it comes time to pay Bridget,” said 
Mrs. Howskeep. ‘‘ Why?” inquired her hus- 
band. ‘ Because it is the only time when I 
feel positive that she doesn’t employ me.” 


before the question of Women’s 
become a theme of serious discussion, and the 
writer only doubtfully looked forward to the 
better day for women that we have actually 
Our hopes were somewhat 
depressed by the ribaldism and obloquy with 
which from some quarters Miss Nightingale’s 
merciful and womanly mission was at first 
assailed, and even now. much as has been won 
from men’s sense of fairness and justice, the 
appeal is not inappropriate —Author's Note.] 


lived to see. 
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THE NEW ERA—A PROPHECY. 


Addressed to FroreNcE NIGHTINGALE 
Forty Years Ago. 


By ARABELLA SHORE. 
his poem was written forty 


On Woman's gentle Prophetess ! 
First of a better race! 

The Aurora of an age of bliss 
Is dawning in thy face ; 

When we shall hail our sister woman 
Free as her brothers are 

Alike for duties near and common, 
And louder calls from far. 


Like men’s do women’s natures differ ; 
God mixed a various clay, 

With fire to rise, wiih nerves to suffer, 
Metal to bear and sway. 

The towering spirit still will make 
Napoleons in their sex ; 

Point we the flight for such to take 
That God nor Duty checks. 


To each their part—there are who creep 
With tender, timid will, 

And love the narrow bounds that keep 
Them duteous children still. 

Be such men’s darlings, Love's delight, 
Sweet themes by song carest ! 

But aid not those with scorn to blight, 
Who cannot be so blest. 


And dare not say God’s better pleased 
With wasted energies 


. Pent in, till broken and diseased 


*Mid forced monotonies ; 
But pity her whose long life-lot 
Shuts them in four blank walls, 
Chained year long to the very spot 
Where grief’s worst shadow falls. 


Ye lords of earth, ye chartered freemen, 
Who start, all errant knights, 


As statesmen, merchants, soldiers, seamen, 


For triumphs, feasts and fights ! 
How easily, ye think, the while 
May woman be content ; 
At least, ye preach, a servile smile 
Is her best ornament. 


Oh moral code! like children schooled 
Your subjects you address ; 

Safe in your care, protected, ruled, 
Is woman’s happiness. 

Safe ! when she meets, in field or hut, 
The fury of the brute— 

Blest ! when your very love ia but 
The spoiler’s for the fruit. 


If poor, she toils in vain attempt 
To make her life less bare ; 

If rich, her gilded trappings tempt 
The hunter and the snare. 

Nor is the level middle path 
All velvetsward to her, 

Who from below sees woe and wrath 
In boiling surges stir. 


Ye talk of ‘‘ woman’s sphere "—a tale 
Of bonds to which we’re debtors, 

But laws may make the home a gaol, 
And turn those bonds to fetters. 

Say rather, love’s and duty’s law 

- Extends all being o’er, 

Where love can comfort, truth can awe, 
And purity make pure. 


She asks thee not for power to range 
On pleasure’s airy wing, 

Or leave from love to love to range, 
Or try ambition’s spring. 

She asks the right to work and do 
Where’er a work she see, 

To use true feeling—strength as true— 
To suffer—but he free !—A. Shore. 
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Mur Sport Serial. 


PHILIPPA SARAH BELINDA 
MARY. 
THE STORY OF A NAME. 
CHAPTER III. 


Curistmas was drawing near, the time at 
which John Pringle had stipulated to have his 
daughter back, and Aunt Sarah was already 
scheming in her own secret mind how to keep: 
the child longer, when even the small control 
that John had ever exercised in his own family 
came to an end. He took ill with inflammation 
of the lungs, and died in a few days. Of course, 
Sarah was at home then, and the main support 
of her mother, the while her own soul was torn 
with grief. But when it was all over, and it 
was certain how small the widow’s income 
would be in future, it was settled that Sarah 
should return to her aunt, and remain with 
her for a permanence or as long as the old lady 
pleased. 

After that, Sarah’s life became far more 
laborious and trying. Aunt Sarah grew infinitely 
more exacting—not all at once, but by degrecs, 
as her health grew worse, and as she came to 
accept all that the girl did as favours are invari- 
ably accepted after a little while—as rights. 
Then with the milder weather, the claims of 
outdoor sports on Charlie grew strong, and 
tennis to oblige the girls at home and else- 
where, and cricket to oblige the other fellows of 
the club, and swimming, and boating, and 
cycling, took up so many of the evening hours, 
that there was but little time for him to see his 
dear Sarah. But she was really his dear, more 
so than he himself was aware of, and so he 
found time to see her tolerably frequently. 
Still, it was a lonely, desolate time to Sarah, 
what between the comparative neglect of her 
chum, and having the bitter, exacting old aunt 
always for her sole companion. Certainly, 
poor little Sarah was earning her inheritance 
very hardly. 

In the early summer Charlie came of age. 
Up to then, he had been spending a good deal 
of time in helping his father look after the 
estate, and in particular in overlooking the 
large farm which Mr. Charles Pringle kept in 
his own hands. Charlie’s future was to be that 
of a country gentleman of no great wealth, and 
his father had thought that it was of more con- 
sequence that he should be well versed in the 
practical management of the land than that he 
should be a classical scholar. But he had con- 
tinued to read to some extent, because it was 
settled that when he came of age, and received 
the cash left to come to him then under his 
grandfather's will, he should go to Cambridge 
for a couple of years. Thus, poor Sarah had not 
even the comfort of hoping that the next winter 
would restore her the happiness of the past one 
in Charlie’s society. She knew that he would 
not be there, but at college. 

So these two, though loving well and more 
suited to make each other happy for life than 
any other partner could have made either, were 
in some danger of drifting so far apart, that the 
man, at any rate, was very likely to be drawn 
into some other orbit, and the plain destiny of 
each for the other be left unfulfilled. 

It was Aunt Sarah who prevented this silent 
parting of the unacknowledged lovers. Whether 
she noticed that the cheek of young Sarah was 
growing pale, and that her smile, though no 
less bright and ready, was less spontaneous; 
or whether the selfish old lady had some 
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visitings of compunction, and wanted to feel 
sure for her own satisfaction that the child 
would be happily provided for, I do not know. 
What is certain is that she set herself to get the 
young man to renew his visits with as much 
frequency as possible; that she took many 
opportunities of leaving the two alone together ; 
and that finally, growing impatient, she gave 
the hour-glass of his affection a rough shake. 

She got him alone once. Sarah was busy 
about something that her aunt had purposely 
set her to do. 

‘¢ Your little sweetheart will be down soon,” 
said the bold old lady. 

‘* My sweetheart ?” said Charlie, astonished, 
but quite pleased. 

‘‘ Yes. She is your sweetheart, is not she?” 

‘‘ Why, Aunt Sarah, she’s like my sister, 
ycu know.” 

‘No, my lad; she ain’t your sister. How 
would you like to hear that she was going to 
get married ?” 

‘‘ Married ? Pops married?” cried Charlie, 
in sudden agitation. 

The wicked aunt laughed softly. 

‘‘No, but really, Aunt Sarah—you don’t 
mean it.” 

‘6 Why should you mind, if you don’t want 
her for your own sweetheart?” asked the 
cruel aunt. ‘ You don’t think she is to be an 
old maid to amuse you sometimes of evenings, 
do you?” 

*¢ Of course not,” said Charlie, testily. ‘‘ But, 
Aunt Sarah, you do not mean anything really, 
do you?” 

‘s Ask her yourself,” was all that Aunt Sarah 
would say. 

Young hearts are often in a kind of tindery 
condition. All ready to take fire, they lie 
waiting only for the spark, and spring at once 
into a flame. Aunt Sarah’s method had been 
crude, but effectual; when Charlie left the 
house that night, he was not only aware that 
he loved his cousin and could never think of 
another for his wife, but he had told her so, and 
had won her promise on condition that their 
parents were willing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Pringle, loving her for her 
own sake, and knowing what were her expecta- 
tions from her Aunt Sarah, were not unwilling, 
though they thought Charlie too young to be 
even engaged, and though they had a suspicion 
that Aunt Sarah’s legacy might be smaller than 
Mrs. John Pringle imagined. However, these 
were not to them sufficient reasons for objecting 
to the engagement, on condition that it was to 
be a rather long one; and on that condition, 
which Aunt Sarah fully agreed in, the betrothal 
was considered a settled matter. Charlie went 
to Cambridge, leaving Sarah with a well-spring 
of happiness in her soul that made even her 
aunt’s worst moments endurable cheerfully— 
as that artful old lady had foreseen. 

Aunt Sarah’s hour to depart had come. 
Dropsy and a variety of other complaints had 
marked her down, one after the other taking 
aim at her with success. The old lady sent for 
Charlie on her dying bed, and though he was no 
kin of her own, he of course obeyed the sum- 
mons respectfully. Her chief aim appeared to 
be to advise him to marry Sarah soon. The 
young man was astonished, and thought that 
decrepitude had made her queer. He did not 
know that this was the flicker of an uneasy 
conscience. He was well aware that immediate 
marriage was hardly possible to him; but he 
humoured her whim in a few words of hasty 
agreement with her, and the old lady thought 
that she had arranged all to suit herself. 
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Aunt Belinda came to Aunt Sarah’s funeral. 
I+ was the first time that young Sarah had seen 
her, and Mrs. John had hardly more knowledge 
of her maiden aunt. She was grim and over- 
bearing, and Sarah was very frightened of her. 
Aunt Belinda, on the contrary, seemed to take 
great notice of Sarah, and not in an unkindly 
spirit. 

The will of Mrs. Sarah Brown was opened 
immediately after the funeral by her lawyer, a 
London solicitor, through whom she had 
invariably done her affairs. This employment 
of a distant lawyer had helped to keep her 
relatives in ignorance of her business. 

The testament began ominously. It stated 
that the deceased had but little to leave. And 
it went on worse, for it left all and everything, 
without clause or qualification, to her sister 
Belinda Deacon. 

Mrs. John listened as though the crack of 
doom had sounded. What? All those years of 
domestic discomfort, of personal slavery, of 
sacrifice of her daughter's companionship, and 
of the child’s own youthful joys and brightnesses 
—was it all repaid by this wicked, base, 
treacherous ingratitude ? 

‘‘ When was that will made?” she gasped, 
presently. 

‘‘T read the date,” said the lawyer, quietly ; 
then he re-read it; ‘‘ nearly twenty years ago.” 

‘““Then she must have made another,” ex” 
claimed poor Mrs. John; ‘I will have it 
searched for—I will advertise for it—I shall 
contest this disgraceful fraud, Aunt Belinda.” 

“Take care what you say, Sarah Pringle,” 
said Aunt Belinda with equal passion; ‘‘ I know 
how you have tried for years to control and 
influence my poor sister, and if she ——” 

‘Excuse me,” interposed the bland and cool 
solicitor; ‘I do not think that you will find 
that there is enough to be worth disputing 
about. My late client, I have every reason to 
believe, saved nothing, and the estate will be 
small in probate.” 

‘‘But—oh, nonsense—she has always lived 
well; where is what she has drawn her income 
from, pray ? ’ demanded Mrs. John. 

The answer was easy; but how it astounded 
and how it maddened the disappointed Mrs. 
John. 

Aunt Sarah had, immediately on her widow- 
hood, realised every possible pound of her small 
property, and sankjit in a Life Annuity. 

She knew, all the time that she had taken all 
that poor Mrs. John had given and given up, 
that she had nothing to leave to recompense all 
those labours and sacrifices. Her annuity would 
die with her, and she spent it all, from year to 
year, on her selfish old wants. Not even when 
she grew to like Sarah did she try to save for 
her future; on the contrary, she had made the 
case as bad as she could by willing to her 
estranged and unsisterly sister all the little that 
she must leave; and often and often had this 
cynical old wretch (if I dare apply to a lady, 
even justly, such an epithet) grinned to herself 
at the reflection of how she was going to dis- 
appoint the unhappy fortune-hunting Mrs. 
John. The tomb, otherwise so painful an idea 
to her, had seemed almost a gay notion when 
she remembered the mortification that she 
would then and then alone be in a position to 
inflict on her hopeful and confident niece. 

Does anything else cause the bitterness and 
violent animosity that an unjust will produces ? 
Surely not. The injured feel that the wrong is 
so irrevocable—that it can neither be amended 
nor avenged—that it bas been so deliberately 
pondered over, and maliciously arranged by the 
inflictor—that he has had his victim so much 

> at an advantage, knowing in his soul all the 
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time that he wore a friendly face that he had 
arranged to inflict this wound from behind the 
hedge of his tombstone, and to do this mischief 
for his last worldly action—how cruel to bear is 
all this consciousness ! 
the poor consolation of thinking that in the 
future the sufferer will at least be able to tell 
the offender whatis thought of his conduct; for in 
the other sphere, if we all do meet, it will not 
be seemly to discuss the records of Doctors’ 
Commons. Yet, if that is to be avoided, it will 
certainly be necessary for a sponge to be 
passed over the memories of mundane things; 
else, ‘‘ that will you were so cruel, so wicked, 
or so foolish as to leave behind you,” must 
needs be a frequent source of trouble in a place 
where all should be peace. The spiritualists 
and theosophists might let us know how they 
think wills are discussed ‘over the other 
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Then there is not even 


side,” ‘when long-parted relatives meet once 


more. 
I hope I may not be there when Mrs. John 


meets her Aunt Sarah. It will be a row! 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 
By Katie OvuLrton. 
(First Class Diplomée in Cookery.) 


SOUPS.— (Concluded). 
THERE are still a few useful soups I should like 
to give recipes for before closing with this 
branch of cookery. Few people know the 
excellence of 
BEETROOT SOUP, 

Abroad it may constantly be seen, but here it is 
ae novelty. Have ready a quart of nicely 

avoured white stock, and two whole beetroots 
boiled. Skin the beetroot, slice it and boil it in 
the stock till it is soft enough to rub through a 
wire sieve. Then melt one ounce of butter ina 
saucepan, absorb into it one ounce of flour, add 
gradually quarter of a pint of milk, and then 
the beetroot purée. See that it boils, season it, 
and just before serving stir into it quarter or 
half pint of cream. If cream cannot be had, 
use more milk when making the soup. 

MULLIGATAWNY SOUP 

seems particularly suitable to the cold winter 
months, butif you wish your guests to enjoy the 
productions of your best culinary efforts with 
an cupesalines palate, don’t allow any dish 
containing curry to finda place in your menu— 
for curry has such an excessive flavour of its 
own that it naturally obscures the more delicate 
ones of other dishes. However, this is a good 
soup. Melt two ounces of butter in a stewpan 
and fry in it one sliced onion and one sliced 
apple. Then stir in one teaspoonful of curry 
powder, and the same of flour; add one tea- 
spoonful of curry paste, and gradually one 
quart of stock, second stock will do for this 
purpose. Bring this to the boil, then add a 
leek, a teaspoonful of mustard seed, and a 
couple of cardamom seeds tied up in a muslin 
bag. Allow the soup to simmer for one hour, 
season with a little salt, strain it, add a little 
lemon juice, and some pieces of chicken 
(cooked) may be served in it. Nicely boiled 
rice should be served with this soup, handed 
separately. 


° 


MOCK TURTLE SOUP. 


Clean half a calf’s head, break it up, place 
it in a saucepan, with two pounds of feickle 
of veal, three ounces of raw ham, one 
carrot, one turnip, one onion, a piece of 
celery, a bouquet garni, and two quarts 
of water. Bring this to the boil, and simmer 
till the head is quite tender. Then remove the 
head, and, if you desire to make clear soup, 
strain the rest, allow it to cool, skim off all the 
fat, return it to the stew-pan, with three- 
quarters of a pound of shredded lean raw beef, 
and the whites and shells of three raw eggs. 
Whip all together till it boils; allow it to boil 
for five minutes without whisking, then remove 
it from the fire and allow it to stand for five 
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minutes. Pour it through a jelly bag which 
has prepared by pouring hot water 
it. Re-heat the soup without allowin 
it to boil; see that it is sufficiently salt, an 
add the meat off the head, cut into dice. 
thick soup is required, rub all the in 
through a wire sieve, except the h 
to the saucepan, thicken with one ounce of 
flour blended in cold stock, and add the pieces 
of meat off the head, cut in dice. A little 
Liebig is sometimes an improvement to this 


If a 
ents 
» return 


<p ; 
or those who like a sowr soup I must 
recommend 


SORREL SOUP. 


If in the ae there will be no difficulty in 
obtaining a supply of this weed. It should be 
tasted to make sure of having the right thing, 
the intense sourness will leave no doubt what- 
ever on the ye The acid contained in it 
is “oxalic,” which is also to be found in 
rhubarb and tomatoes, the botanical name for 
this plant being “ oxalis.” 

ash and shred quarter of a pound of sorrel, 
melt two ounces of butter in a stewpan, and, 
when hot, put in the sorrel and cook it for 
about five minutes. Then add a pint of 
béchamel sauce made as follows:—Melt one 
ounce of butter in a saucepan, mix into it one 
ounce of flour, then gradually’ half a pint of 
white stock, the same of milk, three or four 
mushrooms, washed and picked, and a little 
pepper and salt. Stir till it boils, and then 
allow it to simmer fifteen minutes, the lid half 
on. Skim off any butter that may rise to the 
top. Then strain through a hair sieve, on the 
cooked sorrel. Allow all to boil together for 
about ten minutes. See that the soup is 
properly seasoned. Have ready some bread 
cut in dice and fried, place in a tureen and pour 
the. soup over. A little cream is a welcome 
addition to this soup. If preferred, the béchamel 
sauce may be entirely made of milk. 


CHEESE SOUP. 


Put three pints of white stock into a saucepan, 
break up two ounces of macaroni and add it. 
‘When cooked sufficiently draw the saucepan off 
the fire, and stir in two beaten yolks of eggs, 
one gill of cream, and one ounce of finely grated 
cheese, and a little saljand cayenne pepper. 


D.C.L. MALT EXTRACT. 


Matt is the product of a process whereby barley 
is made to germinate under the influence of 
moisture, the germination being stopped at a 
certain point by means of heat. The result of 
this process is to develop a principle called 
** diastase,” which has the power of converting 
starch into dextrin and malt sugar. This is the 
same thing as the digestive element of the 
human saliva. 

The whole class of what are called farinaceous 
or starchy foods require this element to be mixed 
with them—as is naturally done while chewing 
in a state of perfect digestive health—to prepare 
them for digestion in the stomach. Should 
this *‘ diastase’ be absent from the saliva, the 
farinaceous foods cannot be digested. This is 
the reason why small infants are not able to 
digest cornflour, or common flour, or oatmeal 
gruel, or any other things cf the kind unless 
they have been malted and so prepared for 
digestion ; in the saliva of a young baby there 
is no “diastase”; but ‘‘ malting” the food 
supplies the lack. Older persons find that Malt 
Extract added to this class of farinaceous foods 
helps to transform them into the state in which 
they can be most readily digested, since the 
influence of the malt relieves the digestive 
organs of a portion of the work which they 
otherwise have todo. For all ages, then, Malt 
Extract is a digestive assistance ; besides which 
it is itself nourishing, and hence has made a 
place for itself in medical estimation, for use 
by any persons at all delicate. 

An Extract of Malt, which combines the 
maximum of nutritive value with perfection in 
every detail of manufacture, is the ‘ D.C.L.” 
brand made by the Distillers Company, Limited, 
Edinburgh. This Company, which is the largest 
firm of distillers in the world, has at its disposal 
a practically inexhaustible supply of the best and 
choicest grain procurable ; in particular, they can 
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command the very [0 of all the barley on the 
market, which is selected and malted on their 
own premises with the greatest care, and from 
which alone their Extract of Malt is produced. 
Having thus the very best material for the pur- 
pose, and oye the most scientific methods of 
manufacture, the Distillers Company, Limited, 
are warranted in claiming for their ‘ D.C.L.” 
Malt Extract that it a proaches perfection as 
nearly as any product of human skill can do. 

It should be clearly understood that the 
“D.C.L.” Malt Extract is not a medicine nor 
an alcoholic beverage in disguise, but a food 
and a digester. Its alatable taste makes it 
also a relish, which old and young alike appre- 
ciate. It can be mixed with cod liver oil, but 
its primary use is as a food. Hence, like any 
other alimentary substance, it can be taken 
continuously for an indefinite ‘period ; and, 
indeed, it is only when it is used in this way 
that the falness of its beneficial effect is ob- 
tained. A small quantity added to the bread 
and milk, the porridge, the cornflour, or the 
milk puddings given to young children will 

tly aid the digestion. The quantity in 
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PARENTS, THEIR CHIL- 
DREN, AND DR. TIBBLES’ 
VI-COCOA. 


No matter whether sper or mental labour is 
meant, or even if, as is too often the case in these 
days of fierce struggle for existence, an excess 
of either has to be accomplished, Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa will prove of inestimable service. The 
jadedness and tiredness which characterises 
thousands of young men and women of the 
present day too often resolves itself into a 

uestion of diet. Children and young persons 
te not require so much food as no ent, and 
a partially digested Food Beverage, such as Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, gives strength, stamina, and 
builds up and strengthens the tissues. The dis- 
inclination for further effort and exertion so often 
experienced will become a thing of the past; 
and heat in summer, and cold in winter, and all 
the bleak uncertainties of our trying climate 
can be faced with Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, which 
has concentrated powers of nutriment, and im- 


arts stamina and stayi wers, adds to powers 
early life should not exceed one teaspoonful OF endurance, and ate those who use it to 
with the food two or three times a day; | undergo greater physical exertion and fatigue. 


as time s on the quantity may be in- 
creased. It is specially valuable in the case 
of growing children, who will, as it is sometimes 
said. be * outgrowing their strength.” In such 
cases, given either with cream or cod-liver oil, 
it is of the greatest value in aiding nutrition 
and increasing both muscular strength and 
RETF It is useful also for everyone of 

elicate digestion and for invalids. ‘D.C.L.” 
Malt Extract can be had through any chemist, 
or direct from the manufacturers, The Distillers 
Company, Limited, Edinburgh. 


The British Medical Journal says: “ Vi- 
Cocoa is a very palatable beverage of great 
stimulating and sustaining properties.” The 
Lancet says: ‘ Vi-Cocoa is in the front rank of 
really valuable foods.” We say that for break- 
fast and supper there is nothing to equal Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and the following is a very 
small portion of what the trade say in the 
leading Uniyersity centres, being an extract 
from the Cambridge Independent Press :— 

The reporter writes :—‘‘ Mr. Carley, whose 
shop is seen the ng taal of Be 
College, says the people ‘speak w ° s 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. He had a customer only 
last Saturday who spoke wonderfully in praise 
of it. The sales had doubled and trebled. The 
University men ask for it, and it is clear that 
it has hit the public taste. Again, Messrs. 
Hattersley Bros., of Trinity-street, are known 
as high-class grocers who do a large University 
trade. They state that last term there were 80 
many inquiries by undergraduates for Vi- 
Cocoa that they were bound to get a stock of 
it, and they have provided for a large sale this 
term, for which they find a large demand. 
ee "Varsity men come to the shop and ask 
‘or it.” 

All of which confirm the statements about 
this wonderful Food Beverage appearing from 
time to time in the Woman’s SIGNAL. 

Merit, and merit alone, is what we claim for 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and we are prepared to 
send to any reader who names the Woman’s 
SienaL a dainty sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa free and postpaid. There is no mag 
in all this. It is a plain, honest, straight- 
forward offer. It is done to introduce the 
merits of Vi-Cocoa into every home. s 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, a8 a concentrated form of 
nourishment and vitality, is invaluable; nay, 
more than this; for to all who wish to face the 
strife and battle of life with greater endurance 
and more sustained exertion, it is absolutely 
indispensable. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 6d., 9d., 1s. 6d., can 
be obtained from all chemists, grocers, an 
stores, or from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, 
60, 61 and 62, Bunhill-row, London, E.C. 


AristocraTic SHOPKEEPERS. — Two Peers 
carry on the trade of milkmen in London, and 
there is also a titled fruiterer. He is no other 
than the Earl of Harrington, who keeps a shop 
at the Trafalgar Square end of Whitehall. His 
lordship’s name is not up, but he acknowledges 
the connection by calling the establishment 
‘“‘Blvaston,” after his castle in Derbyshire. 
The windows, too, are placarded with the frank 
announcement that the “ fruit is from our own 
gardens.” When this shop was first opened, 
the costers made a dead set at it. They used 
to gather round it with their barrows, creating 
so great a disturbance that the police had to 
take proceedings. The result was a splendid 
advertisement for the Elvaston shop, and its 
takings at once increased by a hundred and fifty 
per cent. 


THE FORGOTTEN WORKERS, 


Tuy lived, and they were useful ; this we know, 
And nought beside ; 

No record of their names is left, to show 
How soon they died. 

They did their work, and then they passed away, 

An unknown band ; 

But they shall live in endless day, in the 

Fair shining land. 

O, take who will the boon of fading fame, 

But give to me 

A place among the workers, though my name 
Forgotten be ; 

And as within the Book of Life is found 
My lowly place, 

} Honour and glory unto God resound 

= For all His grace. 
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| Dusiry Women’s SuFFRAGE AND Poor Law | ment what are the particular questions which it 
Current Aetus | G@uaRprans’ AssociaTIon.—The committee met, 


| after the Christmas holidays, at 5, Eustace- 


FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. | street, on the 6th inst. Dr. Winifred E. 


Princess LOovIsE 

sculptured a very beautiful figure of an angel 
Chapel in Whippingham Parish Church, which 
is to be dedicated by the Bishop of Winchester, 


. in the presence of the Queen and _ several 


members of the Royal Family, one day this 


month. 
* * * 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson, on reading a copy of Mr. 
Malins’ “ African Story,” describi ow an 
African elephant, made on English liquor, 
wrecked the mission station, replies: ‘‘ Your 
tale of the elephant is capital and well told, 
but John Bull is not an elephant, but an ass 
of the first magnitude. You should remember 
the very old lines— 

The world is a bundle of hay, 
Mankind are the asses who pull ; 
Each pulls in a different way, 
But the greatest of all is John Bull. 
‘ity alee go on till we get some sense into 


* * * 


THe SERVANT QuESTION.—The Manchester 
ladies are tackling the domestic servant ques- 
tion by trying to form a guild for mistresses and 
servants, to which each lady employing a guild 
servant will subscribe £2 2s.a year. The money 
thus obtained will be devoted to the education 
and training of servants for the ladies of the 
guild. Certificates are to be given, and for 
these the cs will pay £1, the £1 being 
refunded to them if they stay one year in the 
first place. The guild will work in connection 
with the School of Domestic Economy in Man- 
chester. The scheme is an excellent one; for 
after all it is not the trained servant in good 
places that gives trouble, but the ill-educated, 
ill-advised, illogical daughter of the lowest class 
of workman, and the training of servants is one 
of the things most likely to do away with present 
troubles. In Manchester, where so many girls 
are employed in factories, troubles with servants 
are no doubt numerous. 

* * OX 


A Woman’s Escape From Prison.—A female 
Jack Sheppard has just eluded the vigilance of 
the custodians of the Moabit Prison, near 
Berlin. When the cell she had been => 
was visited the other morning it was foun 
empty. A strip of einige ay showed that 
she must have made her exit by the narrow 
window high up in the wall. To squeeze 
through the bars masking this it was necessary 
to strip off all her attire, which she seems to 
have tied up in a bundle and thrown into the 
yard below. Letting herself dowa by the aid 
of her improvised rope from the perilous height 
of the fourth story, she got on to the glazed 
iron roof of a passage leading to the Courts of 
Justice. From this it was possible to reach 
the top.of the outer wall of the gaol, and so 
drop into the precincts of the court-house. As 
she was only under remand, and was wearing 
her own clothes, she passed out unnoticed. 


For INFANTS 


When Prepared is 
similar to Breast Milk. 


(Marchioness of Lorne) has. Dickson, and subsequentl 
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Miss Rosa Barrett, 


in the chair. Much gratification was expressed 


for the altar of the new Battenberg Memorial | at the very marked increase in the number who 


have joined the association from various parts 
of Ireland since the passing of the Poor Law 
Guardians (Women’s) Bill in 1896. Interesting 
letters were read by the hon. secretary from 
several lady guardians, and from candidates 
for election next March. There is every reason 
to expect that two or three thoroughly capable 
ladies will offer themselves for election in Dublin 
unions. 
* woe 

An Ex-LiseraL WHIP on Woman’s SUFFRAGE. 
—The Nursing Record notes that ‘Lord 
Tweedmouth has lately expressed the opinion 
that ‘there should be manhood suffrage, and 
that the vote should attach to a man as a 
citizen, and not because he owned some kind of 
roperty ; but he was not prepared for Woman's 

uffrage.’ Liberals should return to the 
principles of ‘Peace, Retrenchment, Reform,’ 
and act upon the old maxim, ‘ Liberty of the 
individual for the of the whole.’ This 
from a man who has the honour to be the 
brother of Ishbel Countess of Aberdeen! Are 
we to understand that Lord Tweedmouth is of 
opinion that any besotted male tramp is more 
capable of exercising the franchise justly than 
Her Excellency the wife of the Governor- 
General of Canada, whose ability as a social 
reformer is acknowledged from one end of the 
Dominion to the other? When Liberals learn 
that ‘liberty of the individual’ can only be 
attained by including women, and that ‘ man- 
hood suffrage’ is adding insult to injury so 
long as women are excluded from voting, they 
will cease to make themselves ridiculous in the 
eyes of just persons. Again, we repeat, no 
Liberal Party can ever again exist for any 
practical purpose so long as women are denied 
their right to share in legislating for the nation 
of which the sn a = shy of pro- 
grammes wi proposed—many high-sounding 
phrases will be adopted—but so long as more 
than half of the population have no voice in 


| the State the Liberal Party isa mere sham, 


a delusion and a snare, and it will remain 
devoid of that momentous power which makes 
progress possible, and which owes its impetus 
to a righteous cause based on justice.” 

* * * 


ANoTHER ‘“ LipERAL LEADER” AGAINST 
Women’s Surrracs.—Speaking at a Norfolk 
Liberal Association, on January 12, Lord Kim- 
berley said :—‘' I am by no means in love with 
programmes. We have had too many of them. 
Not that I doubt the utility of constant discus- 
sion in the Liberal party upon all the questions 
which are of interest, in order that we may be 
fully informed of what is the predominant 
opinion of the party, but that is a very different 
thing from certain associations endeavouring to 
impose on the whole party certain programmes 
part of which may acceptable, but many 
parts of which may not be acceptable to the 
whole party. It is a matter of very nice judg- 


is expedient to push at any particular moment, 
because the expediency of it must depend upon 
a variety of considerations which can only be 

resent to the minds of those who have to 

ecide when the time comes for action. Now 
action and discussion are very different things, 
and whilst discussion is most useful, “ee 
decision as to how to act must be left till near 
the time when action becomes possible. Now 
we have had a very long ge e lately. I 
am not going to go throug the usual items. 
One thing I do wish to say here. I observe 
one item of a programme which appeared a 
short time ago, and I do entirely dissent from 
it. I say at once I can never be a party to the 
proposal that is to grant woman's suffrage. I 
am absolutely opposed to it, and under no cir- 
cumstances could I ever consent to it. There 
are a very considerable number of our party 
who are of that opinion, and it is absolutel, 
essential for the interests of the party it shoul 
be left an open question," 


By degrees the interpretation of the } 
changes made in the position of wives by the 
Married Women’s Property Act. will be com- 
pleted. One of the most recent questions 
arising has been settled in a Manchester 
bankruptcy case. A bankrupt’s wife claimed 
that she should take equal rank with other 
creditors against her husband's estate in respect 
of a loan of £400, which she had advanced to 
him the day before her marriage. Her claim 
was opposed umder the section of the Act which 
postpones the claims of a wife for business or 
trade loans till after other creditors have been 
satisfied; but Judge Parry, while agreeing that 
the money was lent for the purposes of the 
husband’s business, held that it could not be 
money lent by the wife to the husband, because 
at the time the parties were not married. The 
wife’s claim to rank with the other creditors 
was therefore admitted. 

x * * 

Lecturing before women’s clubs has become 
so lucrative in America that there is danger of 
the field being overcrowded. In such an event 
there will be the survival of the fittest, of 
course, and all but the beet equipped lecturers 
will be pushed to the wall. Last year one of 
the clever girl graduates of Boston University, 
Miss Sara Bryant, who secured the prize which 
gave her a year’s study in Germany, returned 
to her Massachusett’s home with a series of 
brilliant lectures which placed her foremost in 
the ranks. She had intended to teach in the 
highcr branches, but the lecture field was more 
attractive and full of financial advantages. 

* « -* 

In a lecture on “Hospital Life in Ancient 
Greece,” given by Miss Jane E. Harrison, 
LL.D., the well-known archeologist, at Lady 
Mary Egerton’s house in Cadogan Square, 
the learned Doctor remarked on the similari ty 
between the cures by “hypnotic suggestion ” 
of the present day and the cures of those 
ancient times in which “dreams” played a 
large part, showing that human nature after all 
is much the same now as in the days of 
Aristophanes. 
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is wholesome, nutritious and digestible, with a | 
flavouring of fresh fruit juices, from ripe fruit, 
instead of some chemical concoction? These | 
are the characteristics of Chivers’ Jellies, which | 
have the endorsement of Gold Medals and | 
First-class Diplomas. Chivers’ Jams are made 
from fruit grown chiefly on their own farms. | 
The fruit has no time to spoil, or to become | 
stale: it is boiled into jam the same day as it 


the opinions expressed 
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plated, so that there is no possi 
contamination or impurity. entitled 
A delicate fruity odour and taste characterise | Po itor in England.” 
Chivers’ Gold Medal Table Jellies. Needless to | *O8Hon ID Une ald. 
say Children and Invalids are enthusiastic over 
them. Orange, Lemon, Strawberry, and Rasp- 
berry are some of the flavours. 
F Chivers’ Jellies are sold by Grocers and | 
Stores in packets. Half-pints, 2d.; Pints, 
4}d.; Quarts, 8d. A Free sample will be sent 
on receipt of postcard, mentioning this paper. 


pared the two, 
of the most obvious plagiarisms. 


| with her facts and ideas, an 


PEDIGREE CATTLE FOR SOUTH 
AMERICA. 
We observe that 12 fine — Hereford bulls 
were recently shipped from England to Fray 


faithfully, 


GrorGiANa HILL. 
January 6th, 1898. 


p Miss Holden's Paper.—Like all conceptions 
none on the River Plate, by the steamer | of women that set aside woman’s first claim— 


ellagio.” They are the property of Liebig’s 
Extract of Meat Company, Limited, and have 
been sent out to South America in order to | re 
maintain the breed of the cattle reared on the 
Company's vast cattle farms. The cattle in- 
dustry is carried out on such a gigantic scale in 
that part of the world, that the Liebig Company’s 
cattle farms alone cover an area of 1,250,000 
acres—that is about the size of two whole 
English counties. 


=e 


Two little boys were invited out to tea at the 
house of a third little boy, and their mother 
told them that if there were cakes for tea only 
to take one each. At the tea-table a plate of 
very tiny cakes was passed round. F dy, the 
elder boy, looked at the diminutive “baby” 
cakes ® moment, and then took two, saying as 
he did so to his little brother, ‘You may take 
two, Willie, I’m sure mama didn’t think they 
would be so very amall.” 


had another side. . . . 
teaching 


woman. B 


raised to an ideal pinn 
possible she could remain. 
Introduction, p. x-xi. 
Miss Holden's Paper.—On the labourin; 
classes—men and women—feudalism presse 


to the soil, an 
Peace rules the day, when reason rules the 


mind.— Collins. to prevent the migration to the towns, and no 

* O* * father who could not show an income of £20 a 

“ Fgar to do base unworthy things is ‘a in land or rent was allowed to apprentice 
valour.” 


s son or daughter to any trade. 
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r eee eS, thes in een ee 
aie ie | Sianau for January 6th a paper re iss 
is picked. The apparatus employed is silver. Soran Winn Holden to the’ Rochdale Women’s 
Liberal Association, on December 2nd, 1897, 
‘Historical Sketch of Women’s 
Being struck as I 
read the paper with the close resemblance to 
sora ie in my book, ‘ Women in English 

ife,”’ published in the spring of 1896, I com- 
and enclose herewith a few 
As I see that 
the paper is to be concluded in your next issue, 
I am looking forward with interest to see how 
Address, 8. Chivers & Sons, Histon, Cambridge. | far my second volume has su ar get ecg te 
last occurred to her to mention the source of 
her information.—I am, dear Madam, yours 


the claim to a common humanity—chivalry 
overshot its mark, and resulted eventually in 

garding women as something not to be treated 
seriously, but to be the toy for men’s lighter 
hours. Chivalry placed her on a false pedestal, 
the Church put her below the ordinary level of 
mankind 


“Women in English Life.’—But chivalry 
‘Woman, from being 
little less than a saint, became a toy. The 
of the Church and the spirit of 
chivalry both acted adversely on the position of 
the one she was lowered below 
the level of humanity; by the other she was 
e, where it was im- 


most grievously. By it the people were bound 

Fd aduldl only by the purchase of a 
* licence go outside the bounds of the lord whom 
they served. The aim of the government was 
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“ Women in English Life.”"—On the labour- 
ing classes the eare of the feudal system 
pressed grievously. A licence had to be bought 
to go outside the bounds of the lord of the 
manor to obtain work. . . . All through 
the Middle Ages it was the aim of the govern- 
ment to keep the people on the land, to prevent 
the cultural population from pera the 
rural districts. No father who could not show 
an income of £20 a year in land or rent ht 
apprentice his son or daughter to any e. 
This effectually cut off the chances of the 
majority of the working-class from migrating to 
the towns.— Vol. I., p. 30-31. 

Miss Holden's Paper.—In many ways it (the 
Church) exerted a refining and educating 
influence, but on the position of women it 
acted in two ways. It saw her value and was 
quick to seize upon her services ; it offered her 
protection in lawless times, it gave her means 
of education, and it released her from the 
tyranny of her relatives, but at the same time 
it became enriched by her property, her labour 
and her life, and constituted itself her task- 
master. It was its aim to keep her in 
subjection to its own great power, and to this 
end the Church thought it was necessary to 
impress her with a sense of her anteioty : 
za not only of her inferiority, but with the 
idea that she was wicked beyond the common 
wickedness of humanity; that she was unfit to 
hold ecclesiastical offices; that she was to be 
silent in the churches; she was also forbidden 
to enter certain parts of the church, or to 
receive the Communion in her naked hands. 

Women in English Life.—For centuries the 
Church was practically the only civilizin, 
influence, the only restraint upon passion oe 
lawlessness, the only protection of the weak 
against the strong. It was the Church that 
taught respect for womanhood, that raised the 
wife from a state of subjection amounting to 
slavery to a position of dignity in the house- 
hold... . . From the beginning the Church 
was quick to recognise the value of women’s 
adherence and the importance of the services 
they could render. . . And women were as 
quick to respond. . . Their labour, their pro- 
perty, their lives were placed at the disposal of 
the Church. . The Church was careful to 
impress women with a sense of their inferiority. 
—Vol. I., p. 86-87. 

In order to enforce the doctrine of inferiority 
the Church went further and proclaimed that 
there was in woman a wickedness additional 
to = sin common to humanity.—Introduction, 
p. viii. 

Miss Holden's Paper.—Another important 
factor in the industrial world at this time was 
the rise of guilds. These guilds were formed 
for mutual help, and women were admitted as 
members equally with men; indeed, many of 
them were founded by women. To their 
honour, we may say that, notwithstanding the 
low conception put upon women by the Church 
law, these guilds would recognise no difference 
of sex. Their rights, their duties, their responsi- 
bilities were the same, and men and women 
worked side by side without thought of com- 
peting as sex against sex. 

“© Women in English Life.”—The guilds knew 
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no distinctions of sex. They were formed in 
the interest of the trading community for pur- 
ses of mutual help, and were as much for the 
nefit of the “‘sisteren” as the ‘ bretheren” 
. . « In nearly all the guilds there were 
women members, and in many cases the names 
of women appear as founders.—Vol. I., p. 46. 

Miss Holden's Paper.—Learning, outside the 
monasteries and convents, was not much in 
vogue; the ladies busied themselves with house- 
hold duties, and had not very much time, 
though reading was more general amongst them 
than with the male members, who were chiefly 
occupied with fighting, shooting, hunting, 
wrestling, and other out-door sports. 

“Women in English Life.’—There was 
hardly any. education in the sense of book- 
learning except among religious communities. 
. . . Fighting was the chief business of 
men, and manual work, skilled and unskilled, 
pooner women of all ranks.—Introduction, 
p. vii. 


Learning was so closely associated with 
religion, that the Church was the nursery of 
scholars. . . They (women) were fre- 
quently the only members of the family who 
could read with any ease. As long as war was 
the chief business and out-door sports the chief 
pastime of men, the quieter lives of the women 
gave them the advantage in point of learning. 
—Vol. I., p. 19. 


MISS HOLDEN’S ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
TO MISS HILL. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 

Dear Mapam,—I am much obliged to you 
for forwarding Miss Hill’s letter to me, and 
most gladly acknowledge how much I was 
indebted to her admirable book for much of the 
information contained, in my paper as well as to 
the recently published work on “‘ Woman under 
the English Law,” by Mr. Arthur Rackham 
Cleveland, Green’s “‘ History of the English 
People,” and some other large works. It was 
only by inadvertence sources consulted were 
not acknowledged. I did not, of course, think 
that it would be supposed that I had found 
this information otherwise than in books, or 
that I should claim for my paper any further 
merit than that of condensing into small space 
the leading facts which I had gathered from 
larger historical works. It was written solely 
with the intention of reading before our W.L.A. 
a concise account of this subject. 

Anyone who wishes to study the subject of 
the history of English women more at length 
will find in Miss Hill’s book a full and interest- 
ing record.—I am, faithfully yours, 

SaraH Winn HOLpeEn. 

Rochdale, 

January 11th, 1898. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL LECTURES FOR 
LADIES. 


To the Editor of the Woman’s Sianat. 


Mapam,—Will you allow me to say a few 
words in regard to the abominable attack that 
has been made on Mrs. Thompson, the health 
lecturer, an account of which appears in the 
‘Woman’s Siena of January 6th. 

In the summer .of 1894, whilst on a visit to 
Whitby, I had the pleasure of attending three 
‘* Lectures to Women,” given by Mrs. Thompson, 
and I can testify that I heard or saw nothing 
that ought to have offended the sensibilities of 
any girl who had reached maturity, and that the 
physiological explanations that Mrs. Thompson 
made were given with a charming modesty and 
decorum. 

She impressed me as being a woman of 
knowledge and refinement, and was evidently 
actuated by a real desire to do good. 

In view of the unjustifiable attack that has 
been made upon her, I cannot refrain from 
giving my testimony to the value of Mrs. 
Thompson’s work.—I am, yours truly, 

L. TopHam. 


15, Apsley Crescent, 
Manningham, Bradford. 

[We congratulate our correspondent on the 
womanly courage she shows in coming forward 
to give her testimony, and hope it will induce 
the ‘Personal Rights Association” or some 


\ other suitable 
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Another letter, bearing the same testimony, has 
reached this office, but is not published because 
the writer is not willing for her name and 
address to be printed, signing herself ‘A Lady 
Guardian, Carmarthenshire.’—Ep. W.S.| 


Warninc To Governesses.—A warning is 
published in the “ Official Gazette” of Berlin 
which will, no doubt, serve a very useful pur- 
pose for English as well as for German 
governesses. The paper says: ‘In Spain, 
especially in Madrid, German governesses are 
very much sought after in native families, and 
the salary offered by these people, which, 
judged in the light of our conditions, appears a 

igh one, causes German governesses continu- 

y to accept situations in Spain. Only too 
often, however, they disregard all measures of 
precaution. Above all things, as long years of 
experience show, it is necessary that those 
seeking situations should make inquiries from 
some reliable source, perhaps at the German 
Consulate, as to the reputation and means of 
the family, even if the latter, judging by its 
title, seems to enjoy a high position in society. 
In the second place, it is urgently recom- 
mended that the exact nature of the situation 
be determined by a written contract. The 
Spanish law treats even teachers who have 
passed their examinations as servants, and they 
can therefore, if no special agreement has been 
made, be dismissed without more ado on the 
last day of their fixed term of service. It also 
often happens that pagers who are highly 
educa are treated as common servant girls, 
and are expected to do the work of such. It is 
especially worthy of notice that the agreement 
for a lengthened term of service grants the 
too age no claim for payment of the salary 
or the whole period agreed upon, should the 
family dismiss her without any reason before 
the contract has expired. If, for instance, a 
contract is concluded for a year, and the salary 
is paid quarterly, the family can dismiss the 
governess at the end of a quarter on payment of 
the salary for that period. Finally, attention 
must be drawn to the fact that in case of the 
governess becoming ill, the employer, according 
to the Spanish law, is not obliged to do anything 
for her. German governesses ought, accordingly, 
before accepting a situation in Spain, to insist 
upon having put down in a written contract all 
particulars as to their rights and duties, the 
terms of service, and notice of dismissal ; also 
about the payment of expenses in case of illness 
and the expenses of their journey home.” 

el 


A LIVE MAN MEASURED 
FOR HIS COFFIN. 
HE RELATES HIS WEIRD EXPERIENCE. 


Rarety has Cheltenham had a topic more 
worthy of serious discussion and inquiry than the 
strange case of Mr. G. B. Boate. What we 
have to record (says an article in the Chelten- 
ham Chronicle) reads like something beyond 
the bounds of possibility, but, probing more 
deeply, we find a scientific cause for this 
niracle. 

The hero of this narrative, Mr. Boate, land- 
lord of the ‘Bell,’ Bath-road, Cheltenham, 
though fifty years of age, is, to quote Sheridan, 
‘A fine figure of a map,” with a beaming, 
honest, open face, tanned by Eastern suns; 
it needs but a glance to see that he has served 
his Queen in foreign parts. 

‘‘T joined the army,” said the old soldier, 
in 1856, and served thirty-three years eleven 
months. I was in the Tenth Lincolnshire, 
of which I was colour and pay sergeant for 
eighteen years, retired on full pension, came to 
Cheltenham and went into the licensed 
victualling trade. 

‘‘T remember as though it was but yester- 
day,” Mr. Boate continued, ‘the Perak Expedi- 
tion of 1874, from Singapore, to punish the 
natives for the assassination of Lieut-Gen. 
Birch, our commissioner. We had one or two 
warm brushes with the enemy, and I was unlucky 
enough to receive an ugly wound on the left 


leg. However, it seemed to heal, and though | 


I had to wear an elastic stocking, I was able to 


walk about and perform my duty as usual.” 


society to take up the case. 
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old wound ever find you out 


. Mr. Boate gave an involuntary shudder. ‘It 
did,” he replied. ‘Three and a half years ago 
ulcers began to break out om..my leg and arms. 
My leg was literally perforated ; it ooked like 
raw liver, and the pain was excruciating. 
bore it for months, but I soon had to take to 
my bed, as I was quite incapacitated from work. 
I spent £60 in twelve months upon that leg. 
One doctor's bill alone was £10. 

‘One day, as I was hobbling about in the 
street, I met my old officer in the street, and 
he said ‘Boate, you are in a fine mess; you 
must go to the hospital,’ and he gave me a 
ticket. There I went next day in a fly, with 
some of my belongings, and three doctors came 
and drew long faces over my leg. ‘Are you 


the man that has come to have your le 


off ?’ 
said one to me. ‘For goodness sake, actor; 


take it off as quickly as you can,’ I replied, 


‘and rid me of my pain.’ The doctor said 
‘My r fellow, we cannot take the responsi- 
bility of cutting off your leg in the present 
state of your blood.’ I left the Cheltenham 
General Hospital a hopeless and miserable 
man. 

‘Then passed a weary time,” continued Mr. 
Boate. “I hardly know how I lived those 
eighteen months. I tried all sorts of remedies, 
some of which seemed to ease me, but not for 
long, and my leg swelled until it was almost 
the size of an elephant’s. I was obliged to ay 

in ‘ 


after- 
noon to find the nndertaker measuring me with 
the three-foot rule he carries with him. It 
gave me a horrid start, I can tell you. Some 
days after—it must be two months ago now— 
I managed to go downstairs, and there met Mr. 
Morris, a neighbour, who in conversation told 
me that he had had a leg like mine, but not so 
bad, and that he had cured it in no time. 

‘¢* For goodness sake, man, tell me how you 
did it,’ said I. ‘Simply by Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People,’ he replied, That ni; ht 
I sent and bought a box. After the first few 
doses I noticed a change for the better in my 
leg; I felt better in myself, too; and I have 
been taking these pills regularly ever since, 80 
that now, with the exception that I have to 
wear an elastic bandage, I am as well as ever I 
was in my life.” 

Mr. Boate then undid the bandage in ques- 
tion, and exhibited his leg with some pride to 
the reporter. But for a few marks and a slight 
discolouration, it was as healthy a limb as one 
would wish to possess. “It’s a miracle—that’s 
what it is,’ was Mr. Boate’s emphatic com- 
ment. ‘ Though,” he continued, ‘I am grate- 
ful to Providence, yet I recognise that under 
Providence I owe my present condition to Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills, and I am never tired of 
telling the fact to one and all for the benefit of 
other poor sufferers.” 

True, Mr. Boate’s recovery does seem like a 
miracle, but it is a miracle in which all can 
believe, even the most sceptical, because it has 
a scientific cause in Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, 
which, by removing the impurities in the blood, 
went at once to the root of the mischief. They 
cure in the same way eczema and other skin 
disorders, anwmia or impoverished blood, rheu- 
matism, sciatica, consumption, erysipelas, St. 
Vitus’ dance, rickets, and indigestion. They 
are also a splendid nerve and spinal tonic, and 
thus have cured many cases of paralysis, loco- 
motor ataxy, neuralgia, and nervous headache. 
They are obtainable of all chemists, and from 
Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 46 Holborn- 
viaduct, London, at 2s. 9d. a box, or six for 
13s. ¥d., but are genuine only with the full 
name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, 
printed in red on the pink wrapper. 
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